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Next Month 


Carcago’s mile-long Navy Pier will be 
the scene of the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Business Show, October 23 to 27, 1939. 
AMERICAN Business will be there to wel- 
come its friends and subscribers in Booth 
Number 24. At the last business show a 
subscriber visited our booth and expressed 
great surprise when he met the editor 
whom, he said, he had imagined to be a 
“long, cadaverous fellow with big horn- 
rimmed specs.” Whereupon, the editor 
proudly announced that, despite reading 
somewhere in the neighborhood of a mil- 
lion manuscripts and thousands of pages 
of proofs, he didn’t wear specs at all. 


Wauicu is, we submit, neither here nor 
there. But readers who have learned to 
look upon AMERICAN Bustness as head- 
quarters for latest information concerning 
modern business equipment and the ma- 
terials which go into making modern busi- 
ness homes will enjoy seeing, in actual 
operation, hundreds of the products of the 
fast-stepping office equipment industry, 
and any help or information which 
AMERICAN BusINESS can give its readers 
will be gladly given by our representative. 
No other industry has excelled the office 
equipment industry these ten depression 
years, in bringing out products which 
have been constantly improved in me- 
chanical efficiency, design, and function. 
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Where Else Lan You Buy 
LETTERHEADS i. ui. 
for $f 94 Thousand ! 


No matter where you are located, you can now en- 
joy mass production prices on lithographed let- 
terheads and genuine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous “‘Letterhead Clinic” 
submil a new and modernized design—FREE! 


Mail your request for folder of famous letterheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own let- 
terhead for an all-time low price quotation on 
au uality work. Or, ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead 

linic) to give you suggestions—F REE of charge— 
on a new and modern design for your old letterhead. 
Mail your request and your sample letterhead— 
pegs Use the coupon, if you prefer. It is easy 

“check"’ and mail. 











SPECIAL 


Colorful Xmas Letter- 
heads—to imprint with 
your own greeting. 


98 Duien— Actual samples 
sent FREE. Facsimile 
messages reproduced. Send 
coupon for folder including 
suggestions for texts and 
treatments. Buy quantity of 
100 or more at our mass pro- 
duction prices. 
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Universau Litrno & Srationery Co., Dept. 310 

4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, II. 

Please send the material I have checked below, 

with prices and samples of stock. 

© Folder of 28 samples of Colorful Christmas 
Letterheads with suggestions for business greet- 
ings, and prices in quantities from 100 up. 

© Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote prices 


on lots of 


O Have your Clinic submit emetin~ties 
charge or obligation—on the enclosed letterhead. 


LETTERS... 





College Graduates in 


Business 
To the Editor: 

I consider your magazine the most 
worth-while business publication I take. 
Many of the ideas which have appeared 
in it have already been worth a great 
deal of money to me and will be worth 
more and more as time goes on. How- 
ever, I do think that the person who 
wrote your article entitled, “Should Col- 
lege Graduates Work the First Year for 
Nothing?” is way off the beaten track. 
He says, “Business men with whom I 
have discussed this problem tell me that 
they turn thumbs down on college gradu- 
ates because it costs too much to give 
them business training.” Now don’t you 
think this is one of those hoary, old, time- 
honored cliches used, usually, by execu- 
tives who are not themselves college or 
university graduates, without any basis 
of considered examination? 

Contrast this with the attitude taken 
by Mr. McCabe in his excellent article 
in your August issue: “It is only natural 
that the proportion of college men has 
increased in selling because more of them 
are available, and the use of scientific 
management in our distribution plans 
requires an ever higher degree of intelli- 
gence to master the intricacies of the 
selling program. We think also that the 
so-called college spirit, inculcated in the 
right man, is conducive to developing a 
better esprit de corps in the sales or- 
ganization.” 
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COMMENT 





It seems to me that a consideration of 
these two quite opposite views would in- 
evitably lead to the conclusion that where 
management is_ scientific, whether in 
sales, production, or distribution, the 
educated man with his broader view- 
point, superior insight, and great abili- 
ties, will inevitably be found. In this pic 
ture he is a necessity. 

But in the other case, where manage- 
ment is prone to do things as “they have 
always been done,” the college man with 
initiative, vision, ability to conceive and 
execute plans often based upon collegi- 
ate and university training, is liable to 
be a nuisance and not to be preferred 
beside another with less imagination, who 
will be more prone to fit smoothly into 
the present picture and help to perpetu 
ate what is probably stagnation. 

This is not, of course, to say that men 
lacking collegiate training do not have 
imagination, ability, initiative, foresight, 
etc. But there must be some reason for 
a change such as Mr. McCabe points out 
—that is from one college man for each 
ten salesmen to better than one to two 
—Ricnarp W. Apams, Rochester, Nex 
York. 


To the Editor: 


I have just read, with a great deal of 
interest, the article, “Should College 
Graduates Work for Nothing?” in the 
September number of American Bvsi- 
ness. It seems to me after all that the 
question is very largely answered in your 
article which appeared in July 1938, 
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Thousands of executives are saving time and cutting costs by eliminating 
the handicaps that prevent employees from doing their work easily and quickly. 
These handicaps can be located only by a practical desk-to-desk survey that 
may reveal expensive bottle-necks, wasteful peak periods, unnecessary dupli- 
cations of records and many other needless and costly operations. 


To assist you in making such a survey in your own office, Burroughs offers 
you a booklet entitled ‘““Ways to Save Time in an Office.’’ It contains more 
than a score of definite and practical suggestions. You can get your copy by 
calling your local Burroughs office. Or write direct on your own letterhead. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6020 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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In Low-Cost A-S-E DS" Files 


When you insist on A-S-E Dead Storage* Files, you 
obtain all the advantages of steel files which never 
wear out or need be replaced. Your permanent and 
inactive records are assured of safe protection and 
quick accessibility. A-S-E Dead Storage Files are 
made in sizes to fit any form. A-S-E DS Files pro- 
vide savings in money, time and space—they cost 
less than cardboard boxes and shelving. A-S-E DS 
Files eliminate unnecessary cost and dangers of old 
shelf and bundle, or cardboard carton methods. The 
coupon below will bring you full information on how 
you can save on your permanent or long-time record 
filing. Mail the coupon today. 


A-S-E AURORA FILING CABINETS 


give you extra value at no extra cost. A-S-E Bal- 
anced Design Files have greater durability and 
strength. A-S-E Aurora Balanced Design assures 
balanced performance. No matter what your filing 
requirements may be—the complete A-S-E Aurora 
line includes sizes and drawer arrangements to con- 
form to every need—prices to fit any budget. Mail 
the coupon today for the new 
48-page illustrated catalog— 
describing the many features 
which enable greater filing effi- 
ciency. 


A-S-E AURORA DESKS 
AND TABLES 


are available in two sturdily 
built, exceptionally attractive 
lines. They are built in all popu- 
lar sizes, in modern or conven- 
tional design. Get full informa- 
tion today. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
310 John Street, Aurora, Illinois 
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g Avi-SreeL-Equie Company, INCORPORATED 1 
’ 310 John Street, Aurora, Ill. ' 
1 Send complete information about A-S-E 
i Dead Storage Files 4 
t Mail a copy of catalog on filing equipment 4 
§ © Mail details about A-S-E Desks and Tables # 
i y 
g Name r] 
' i 
1 Address i 
® City State : 
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“Secretarial Training As a Stepping 
Stone to Big Jobs.” 

I think if you were to write to the 
proprietors of private business schools 
all over the United States and ask them 
what the opportunities are for the col- 
lege graduate, both man and woman, 
who is thoroughly trained for secretarial 
work or accounting, I think you will find, 
pretty generally, that the answer would 
be, “We have more calls for young men 
and women, well trained in business 
routine with a college education, than 
we have graduates to recommend.” 

However, when it comes to deciding 
on whether to enter a private business 
school, I have found that a false pride 
on the part of the college graduate enters 
into the picture. John Doe has spent 
four or five years in the university and 
palled around with his crowd; then he 
thinks about entering business college, 
but he can hear the guffaws when asked, 
“Well, John, what are you doing now?” 
and has to reply, “I am attending busi- 
ness college.” I really believe that false 
pride or the inability to take the banter- 
ing of associates has kept a great many 
college graduates from going on and 
getting the practical, usable preparation 
for business that they should have, the 
kind that was indicated in your article 
of July 1938 as being so valuable. 

I don’t think very many business men 
would want to have a college graduate 
come in and work for one year for 
nothing, and I doubt very much if it 
would be very satisfactory or profitable 
to the graduate. The way business today 
is geared, there is not so much oppor- 
tunity to learn what is necessary to know 
by just being in a business office. 
Thorough preparation should be had 
prior to going into the office and then 
the employee is prepared to render good 
service from the start, and thus can 
reasonably hope for advancement.—T. B. 
Brinces, director, Heald College, Oak- 
land, California. 


Pacific Coast Sales 
Conference 


To the Editor: 


Can you tell me if there will be a 
national or regional convention of sales 
managers on the Pacific Coast this year? 
I was formerly a member of the St. Louis 
Sales Managers Bureau and the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club, and have recently 
been transferred to San Francisco.— 
Cuaries A. Dosrat, Westingthouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, San 
Francisco. 


Mr. Dosrat: The First Pacific Coast 
Regional Conference of Sales Executives 
will be held in San Francisco, February 
9 and 10, 1940. An outstanding program 
is being arranged and will be announced 
shortly. The San Francisco Sales Man- 
agers Association, one of the oldest sales 
managers’ organizations in the United 
States, will be the host club. You may 
secure full information about this confer- 
ence from Hugo A. Bedau, president of 
the San Francisco Association and vice 





president of the National Federation o1 
Sales Executives, 625 Market Street, Sa: 
Francisco. Regional conferences of sale 
executives will also be held in St. Louis 
and Boston in October, and in Fort 
Worth, Texas, in April. In June the na 
tional convention of the National Feder 
ation of Sales Executives will be held in 
Milwaukee, at the Hotel Schroeder. In 
formation about these and other meet 
ings of sales executives may be obtaine: 
from Warren K. Rishel, secretary of the 
National Federation of Sales Executives 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


More About Typewriter 
Replacement Policies 


To the Editor: 


Our policy with respect to standar 
typewriters that are in daily use is to 
trade them in at the end of three years 
Typewriters that are used only occasion 
ally are kept for a longer period, pos 
sibly five or six years. Special equipment 
such as electric typewriters and fanfold 
machines, are usually kept for period 
ranging from six to ten years. We have 
approximately 450 typewriters in use i 
our organization.—M. E. WaGNnenr, secre 
tary and comptroller, Graybar Electri: 
Company, New York City. 


Tips on Executive 
Action Applauded 


To the Editor: 


I believe you like to know what ar 
ticles appeal to your readers. I was par 
ticularly well impressed with the artick 
in the August issue of American Busi 
ness entitled, “The ‘Ill-Do-It-Myself’ 
Executive.” It is practical articles of thi: 
kind that business men like to read. In 
cidentally, I have been much please: 
with the improvement shown in AMER 
can Business during the past year. 
W. T. Montacve, assistant vice presi 
dent, Norton Company, Worceste 
Massachusetts. 


Resort World Helped by 
American Business 


To the Editor: 


I found the article on community ad 
vertising very interesting and, indeed, 
took the liberty to quote from it, with 
full credit, a paragraph which I used in 
a little article I wrote for a new maga 
zine called Resort World, the first issu 
of which will be published next month 
—A.LLan Reacan, director, State of Nex 
York, Bureau of State Publicity, Alban 
New York. 


Epitor’s Nore: Readers interested 
office practices and methods will want t: 
know about the American Managemer 
Association’s Conference on Progress in 
Office Management to be held at th: 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York Cit) 
October 25 and 26. 
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Companies of e 


The advantages of teletypewriter 


service are as varied as business 


itself. In flashing specifications to 


a milling plant... speeding orders 


between branches of a brokerage 


house .. . rushing shipments from 


warehouse to outlet .. - and 
legion of other needs, the 


ed of typing 


serv- 


ing a 
accuracy and spe 


by wire save minutes, money and 


misunderstandings. 


very sort and size 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


A national Teletypewriter Diree- 
tory lists thousands of businesses 
that use this service. Teletype- 


writer Exchange Service may 


prove practical and profitable for 


your business. A Bell System rep- 
resentative will gladly help you 
analyze your present communica- 
tion set-up. No obligation. Call 
him through your near- 


est telephone office. 


161 


Oil Companies 
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| OL HUsiness 


into this war, it will be in 
spite of the opposition of 
business and not because 
of it. Let there be no mis- 
take about that. The 
American business man has 
not forgotten his last war 
adventure and its $25,- 
000,000,000-bill. He has 
not forgotten ten years of 
worrying and sweating to 
hold things together the 
morning after. He has not 
forgotten the loss of his 
overseas trade as a result 
of the disruption of for- 
eign exchange, nor the confiscation of overseas plants 
during the war. He wants no more of war, and is 
more than willing to forego any profits from fur- 
nishing Europe with war materials, if by so doing this 
country can be kept out of war. After all what would 
such profits amount to? What would they mean? 
What would they get business? Nothing, except a 
spot in a program of regimentation and another 
twenty-five years of stagnation while the war bills 
are being paid. Let us not fool ourselves about one 
thing: Once war is declared here we can say good-by 
to our much cherished system of private enterprise. 
The state will take business over. And it will stay 
“taken over.” 


Inventory Profits 


Judging from stock quotations, the smart boys on 
Wall Street have been burning a lot of midnight oil 
lately trying to figure out which companies are going 
te show big inventory profits. Wars usually have a 
way of pushing up prices, and there are some com- 
panies which stand to make more on their inventories 
than they will from operations. A question: Is it 
smart for management to take such gains into oper- 


[ AMERICA gets dragged 
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ating profit? After all, it would be profit blown in 
over the transom. It may or may not occur next year 
It is the direct result of inflation. While it tends to 
dress up a statement for show-window purposes, and 
is certain to get a hand at the stockholders’ meeting. 
let us not forget that what goes up, comes down 
Would it not be much smarter to segregate thes: 
inventory profits and set them up in reserve—a sort 
of inventory stabilization fund? Then when the wa: 
ends and prices collapse, as they always have col 
lapsed, charge the resulting inventory losses against 
this reserve, and save yourself from taking a terrific 
licking. This practice, followed by a number of con 
servatively managed corporations, has another ad 
vantage. It curbs the natural inclination of a man 
agement that feels it is in the money from going in 
for gewgaws and monuments. There is less chance to 
kid ourselves that we are doing a first-class manage 
ment job, when in fact we are only riding the tid 


War Feuds 


A news report tells of a German-American killing 
his Polish-American wife over a war argument. Ther: 
is no sense to it. Neither is there any sense to war. 
But war emotions go deeper than most of us realiz« 
What to Americans is just another move in the great 
game for world power, is to the nationals of th: 
warring countries a deep, burning emotion. Indus 
trial relations men know this. They know how wa: 
arguments between shop and office employees under 
mine teamwork and sap morale. Sales managers 
know it. They know from experience in the last war 
how easy it is for an opinionated salesman to wi 
war arguments and lose good customers. The less 
we argue about the war over here, the better it wi 
be for everybody. After all it will be settled on th 
battlefields of Europe, and not in the shops and 
offices of America. There are certain fundamenta! 
Christian principles which all good Americans, em 
ployed in American places of business, can adher: 
to in times like these. They are very simple: (1) 
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Acknowledge the good and evil in all nations; (2) 
respect human life as a divine gift and don’t gloat 
over victories won by either side through mass 
murder; (3) recognize that power of any kind, 
whether personal or national, economic or political, 
must carry with it responsibility; (4) avoid becom- 
ing a disseminating medium for the propaganda of 
ny warring government; (5) do all we can to relieve 
war suffering by supporting the work of the Red 
Cross and other humanitarian agencies. Another 
thing about this war. Let’s not get our fingers burned, 
is we burned them twenty-five years ago, by taking 
on a lot of war orders to get the longer profit, and 
neglecting our regular customers. We can all remem- 
ber in 1921 any number of once prosperous com- 
panies which found themselves in a tough spot, when 
the crash came. It is a smart business man who takes 
care of his established trade first, and then if he has 
plant capacity to spare, he can consider war business. 


Cats and Dogs 
We are paging Diogenes. If the oil hasn’t burned 

out of his lantern, and he is still running around 
hunting for that honest man, we can help him. He 
popped up—of all places—in Evanston, Illinois. His 
name? Vogeding, and he admits being Evanston’s 
largest Chevrolet dealer. That to be sure is some- 
thing. But Mr. Vogeding was just another Chevvie 
dealer, until he shocked Evanston out of its collegiate 
slumber by advertising his used cars as “Cats and 
Dogs.” It had never been done before, not even in 
Evanston. Here are some excerpts from the adver- 
tisement : 

1934 Chrysler Coach—A doggie dog in its day. 

Previous owner says it’s the best pup he ever 


owned. Wishes he had it back. You can kennel it 
for only $160. 


1987 Packard Trunk Sedan. We like pets, but 
this one has been around too long—trained and 
housebroke with two gallons of dog food. Only 


$490. 


1936 Oldsmobile 2-Door with Trunk. This dog has 
a new heart, new fur... What fur? ... To sell 
it to you at a furry low price $275. 


The next thing we may expect, now that Mr. 
Vogeding has set a new high in truthful advertising, 
is to see Marshall Field’s swanky Evanston store 
blossoming forth with newspaper copy telling the 
whole truth about its merchandise. If they would 
give me a crack at writing a few ads for the women’s 
hat styles, I would be willing to do them for noth- 
ing. What a chance for candor! 


Japanese Trade Propaganda 


Coincident with the signing of the Russian truce 
and its campaign to kick British and American 
traders out of China, the Japanese government has 
released a flood of propaganda in the United States 
through its so-called “Foreign Trade Bureaus.” 


October, 1939 


From one Suejiro Ogawa, director of the Chicago 
bureau, with offices in the Tribune Tower, comes a 
pamphlet intended to convince American business 
men that it is to their interest to support Japan’s 
aims in China. The booklet quotes “official” figures 
showing that since the Japanese army began to “in- 
fluence” Manchuria, the exports of the United States 
to Manchukuo jumped from a low of $1,186,000 in 
1932 to $17,005,000 in 1938. Therefore, argues the 
Japanese trade commissioner in Chicago, American 
trade with the new China may be expected to increase 
proportionately. That is a laugh. It should make 
interesting reading for those American exporters who 
used to enjoy a nice business in Manchuria before it 
fell under kindly Japanese “influences.” Even if the 
figures tossed out by this Japanese propaganda 
agency are true, the fact remains that during the 
past five years, the Japanese government has been 
engaged in feverish military preparations for the con- 
quest of China, and most of our exports were war 
munitions and supplies. Considering our present posi- 
tion in Shanghai and the treaty ports, it is a bit 
difficult to get excited about the benefits we have de- 
rived from this Japanese trade. What we have done 
has been to sell ourselves out of the China market, 
by selling the Japanese the scrap iron and planes 
they need to set up their new order in Asia. 


On Being Friendly 


Two of the most valuable assets a business man 
can have are a kind word and a smile. And they are 
as free as the air we breathe. Perhaps that explains 
why we undervalue them as we do. A friend of mine 
got a good job not so long ago as a result of being 
pleasant to people. He had a cheery “good morning” 
for the office boy. He was considerate of the girl at 
the reception desk. He went out of his way to be 
nice to the elevator man. One day the manager for a 
large eastern advertising company needed an assist- 
ant. Knowing that the elevator man knew everyone, he 
asked him who was the best salesman in the building. 
Immediately the elevator man thought of my friend, 
then selling insurance. “I don’t know who is the best 
salesman,” he said, “but there is a chap who must be 
mighty successful because he is always so cheerful.” 
And he mentioned my friend’s name. So the advertis- 
ing man looked him up, liked him because he was so 
friendly, and hired him on the spot. Today this chap 
is the manager of the company’s western division and 
earning a salary well up into five figures. To be sure, 
my friend had what it took to make good. But he got 
his chance because of his practice of being friendly 
with everybody. No matter on what side of the bed he 
got out in the morning, or how hard the battle 
was going, he always had a smile and a cheery “hello” 
for the folks in the office. And they, being human, 
went out of their way to help him. People are that 
way.—J. C.dd. 








BUILDING GOOD-WILL—Handsome wood desks 
help to create a friendly atmosphere in this 
Customer Relations Department of a metro- 
politan telephone company. The pleasant 
“warmth” of wood desks places customers at 
their ease, and inspires employees to do their 
best work. 


Friendly AS A HEARTY HANDCLASP... 


WOOD DESKS HELP MAKE AN OFFICE PLEASANT 


MOST of the business executives 


you know work at wood desks. Why? 


Most of your employees—if 
given their choice—would select 
wood desks. Why? 

Because wood is friendly! 

It’s pleasing to the eye—and 
warm to the touch! 

There’s something about wood 
that stirs up age-old, pleasant asso- 
ciations—the mantel of your fire- 
place, your dining-room table, your 
baby’s crib. 

Like the bowl of your favorite 
pipe, wood has a personal feel—an 
ingratiating closeness. 

That’s why desks made of wood 
help to create a friendly office at- 


mosphere. That’s why desks made 
of wood inspire employees with new 
enthusiasm for their work. 

Call in your local wood desk dealer 
today. Ask him to show you how 


FRIENDLY INFORMALITY—tThe State Archi- 
vist’s office at Springfield, Ill., is furnished 
with a wood desk and table—in the same good 
taste as a well-designed living-room. 


wood desks can “‘sound-proof”’ your 
office by reducing noise and vibra- 
tion. Ask him to tell you how much 
wood desks can save you—both in 
original cost and upkeep. 


BEAUTIFUL, QUIET—The city attorney of a 
progressive Missouri community works at thi 
good-looking wood desk, Its sound-absorbing 
qualities help him to concentrate. 


he WOOD DESK GUILD 


Jasper OFrice Furniture Co. 
Jasper, Indiana 


Hoosrer Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


ImpeRIAL Desk CoMPANY 
Evansville, Indiana 


InpIANA Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


Jasper Desk CoMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 
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War Babies on 
Management's 
Doorstep sxc ssn: 


WO months ago the Chicago 

packers were worrying over 
their large inventories; two days 
ago they were worrying because 
they didn’t have more meat to sell. 
Machine tool manufacturers are 
so busy that they had to call off 
their annual exhibition in Cleve- 
land. Paper mills which have been 
ambling along at one-third and 
one-half capacity are worrying 
where they are going to get casein 
and other materials. A buying 
wave has struck that industry. A 
big coke company put all fourteen 
of its mines on a six-day schedule 
and ordered 2,000 miners back to 
work. One of the trans-continental 
railroads has given the go-ahead 
for an $18,000,000 equipment ex- 
pansion program. 

These are typical of the items 
in the news these days. To the man 
on the street they spell more jobs 
and higher wages. They spell the 
end of the long depression, the 
makings of a war boom. But to 
the man at the head of the busi- 
ness they are markers of danger 
ahead. They are the first symptoms 
of what may one day prove to be 
the worst headache business in this 
country has ever had, even though 
the first rush of orders may carry 
a fancy profit. All of us who were 
in business during and since the 
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first World War, hold no illusions 
about war booms and war profits. 
A war boom taken in its full cycle 
is just about the worst kind of 
nightmare for a business man. It is 
more than a nightmare. It is a 
whole series of nightmares, head- 
aches, and mornings after. 

At this moment when so many 
of us are experiencing the thrill of 
more business than we can handle, 
it might be in order to take time 
out and turn back the pages of 
time. What were some of the head- 
aches of our last war boom? What 
problems did it bring to manage- 
ment? How were those problems 
met? What can be learned from 
that experience which might fit to- 
day’s situation? 

We can safely disregard the first 
effects of the shock which accom- 
panied the declaration of war in 
1914. At that time American busi- 
ness was in the doldrums, headed 
for a depression. It took almost a 
year for business to level off and 
get back on an even keel. This war 
finds business in the recovery stage 
of a business cycle, with interest 
rates low, banks glutted with idle 
funds, a wide-spread belief that we 
have at last beaten the depression. 
There is new-found confidence that 
if politics is given a holiday, one 
of the most prosperous eras in our 
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business history is not only pos- 
sible, but probable. In other words 
we stand today, where we stood in 
1916. We are poised and set for 
a forward movement of business. 
It would have come without the 
war. But the war has sent it into 
high gear, and it remains to be 
seen whether the brakes which 
exist to control a runaway infla- 
tion will take hold. It is to be 
hoped they will. 

But whether or not inflation can 
be held in check, we are in for a 
period of rising prices. For one 
thing, the world’s printing presses 
have been started. We are bound 
to be affected by changing world 
prices. We are already experienc- 
ing the first effects of a specula- 
tive price boom. It will flatten out, 
but in certain directions, as in the 
case of agricultural prices, prices 
will be permitted to reach a sub- 
stantially higher level before con- 
trols are applied, if indeed they 
can be applied. Then many of the 
raw materials we use are imported 
from abroad. Not so much as in 
1914, but still plenty. Higher 
ocean freight rates, higher insur- 
ance, higher world prices combine 
to push the prices of imported ma- 
terials higher, and competitive do- 
mestic materials will follow at their 
heels. These rising prices will 








(Underwood & Underwood Photo) 
Ocean freight rates have ad- 
vanced 25 to 100 per cent; war 
risk insurance rates are quoted 
only seven days before sailing 


naturally give birth to a wave of 
inventory speculation, partly to 
take advantage of a general price 
movement, but more specifically to 
insure adequate supplies of needed 
materials. That took place during 
the last war; it may be expected 
to take place again. Whether we 
go into the war, as some say we 
shall, or stay out as I hope we can, 
it will not matter a great deal. We 
are headed into stormy weather so 
far as prices are concerned, and 
there is no use of kidding ourselves 
on that point. 

Now let us have a look at some 
of the problems that will come out 
of this price upheaval. First and 
most important, it seems to me, is 
the public relations angle. On one 
hand are our customers who are 
going to froth at the mouth every 
time we raise prices, and damn us 
up and down the street. Possibly 
that will wear off, as you will re- 
call it wore off back in 1920. We 
got so used to prices being jacked 
up and so weary of beefing about 
them, that prices went on a 
bender, ending up the morning 
after in the crash of 1921. But 
even so, if and when it is necessary 
to raise prices, it is only good 
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management to make sure that 
customers understand why they 
are being raised. Make it clear 
that the increase in prices does not 
represent a proportionate increase 
in mark-uwps. 

On the other hand, we have the 
consumers, now organized into 
highly vocal leagues, bureaus, clubs 
and bunds. We had consumers in 
the last war, but they were not 
organized and they were not very 
vocal. They suffered a long time, 
before they finally kicked over the 
traces and went on a buying strike. 
Today’s consumers are a different 
proposition entirely. They have 
been coached by leaders who would 
like to see the profit system kicked 
out of the window, to believe that 
all business men are profiteers. 
They will be told, and they will 
believe, that the increased prices 
are cold-blooded profiteering. And 
they will have the support of gov- 
ernment—probably a Consumer’s 
Department in the federal govern- 
ment. It would be an adjunct to 
the price control machinery that 
we can expect to be set up. If man- 
agement is wise, it will not wait for 
this storm to break around its 
head before it goes into action. 


(Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Photo 

With orders to keep them busy for months to come, the steel in- 
dustry began warming up equipment which has been cold for a 
long time, and some of the older, less efficient mills will need re- 
pairs and equipment before production reaches rated capacity 


One spot for some of the profits 
being made on war and rearma- 
ment orders is to expand the work 
of the public relations department. 
Especially its program of con 
sumer education. That is where we 
made a great mistake the last time. 
We plowed back war profits into 
institutional advertising of a com 
petitive nature, when it should 
have been used for consumer edu- 
cation. 

Another mistake that 
plenty of trouble for us during th« 
last war, was a money-hungry 
policy toward war business. The 
profit opportunity was just too 
much for us to resist, so we loaded 
up with long profit war orders and 
let our customers shift for them- 
selves. Well, if you look around 
in the wreckage of 1921, you find 
many of the companies that folde« 
up had reached out too far for 
war business. They became so 
loaded down with it that thei 
service to customers suffered. They 
became indifferent toward the cus 
tomers’ needs, and the first thing 
they knew, when the war ended and 
all their war orders canceled out, 
they found themselves behind the 
eight ball. They had bulging ban! 


mad 
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accounts, but not enough cus- 
tomers. The result was they spent 
most of their bank account during 
the post-war years, rebuilding their 
vanished business. It is not likely 
that business men will make that 
nistake again. Indeed, a growing 
umber of companies are making 
this a hardand fast rule: Prospects 
and customers first. This over-the- 
transom war business looks very 
inviting. No selling expense. No 
price chiseling. No credit risk. But 
let us not forget that we are going 


Working at full speed to keep 
up with the rolling mills, open 
hearth shops are busier than 
they have been for many years 


to be in business long after this 
war is won or lost. Let’s put the 
bread-and-butter business first. 
Another headache that we may 
expect is a shortage of skilled 
labor, especially in the metal work- 
ing trades, and plenty of labor 
disturbances. It takes a little time 
for wages to overtake prices, but 
sooner or later they will. They al- 
ways have, at any rate. With 
labor better organized, with the 
support of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and a government 
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which frankly intends to see that 
labor gets a fair split of any prof- 
its that remain after the tax bill 
is paid, we may look for trouble. 
Smart management is going to an- 
ticipate this situation by estab- 
lishing a sound employee relations 
policy, and putting a man in 
charge of it who enjoys the con- 
fidence of labor. Some employers 
have the idea that if a conservative 
administration favorable to busi- 
ness is put in office next Novem- 
ber, the National Labor Relations 
Board will be liquidated and even 
used as a curb on labor excesses. 
It may. But it also may not. A 
good guess is that no matter 
which side wins the 1940 elections, 
labor has established certain rights 
through this legislation which have 
been accepted. Unless Mr. Green 
or Mr. Lewis goes too far and gets 
tangled up with the farmers, these 
new rights are going to be re- 
spected, regardless of which polit- 
ical party wins the election. Of 
course, if we get into the war, 
labor will be controlled by the 
state for the state.. Nevertheless, 
management will be wise to mend 
its labor relations fences, if they 
are broken. 

This labor unrest will, of course, 


spread to the white collar em- 
ployees. This group of office and 
sales employees seems to be the 
forgotten men of most war booms. 
Usually the added work entailed 
in capacity operations is heaped 
onto their shoulders, while man- 
agement wonders why there are so 
many mistakes. Office workers have 
stood the brunt of the cutting dur- 
ing the They have 
taken 10, 20 and 30 per cent cuts, 
while union labor, especially in the 
skilled crafts, has continued pre- 
depression rates. Management owes 
much to these loyal workers in the 
offices and sales organizations. Un- 
less it is desired to have them or- 
ganize for collective bargaining, 
the very thought of which is ab- 
horrent to most office employees, 
the first war profits that become 
available should go for bonuses for 
the white collar workers. Any other 
policy is simply penny wise and 
pound foolish. 

While the organization of office 
clerks and salesmen has tempo- 
rarily slowed down, a sharp in- 
crease in the profits of industry, 
accompanied by successful union 


depression. 


demands for higher wages, might 
give new impetus to the CIO pro- 
gram. This is something to think 


Most machine tool manufacturers booked enough business dur- 
ing the first week of September to keep plants running full tilt for 
all of next year and there is, in some communities, a shortage 
of well-trained, skilled labor, machinists, tool and die makers 
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about. If and when your industry 
and your company is organized 
horizontally, it will include the of- 
fice and sales department. Present 
salary differentials will be frozen 
and become the new union base 
rates. Looking toward such unioni- 
zation, many concerns are making 
job studies to establish a definite 
base salary for every office and 
factory job. In that way inequali- 
ties in salaries, which have grown 
out of the extreme shifts in the 
buying power of the dollar, are ad- 
justed and a fair and equitable 
salary administration program 
made possible. 

Then there is overtime in the 
office. Heavens knows that was bad 
enough during the last war. It is 
going to be a hundred times worse 
this time because of wage and 
hour laws. It is possible that pre- 
sure will become so great that the 
hours provisions of this law may 
have to be suspended for the dura- 
tion of the war. It is more possible 
that they will not. On top of that, 
there will be a shortage of trained 
office personnel. Thus the expan- 
sion of office staffs is going to be 
a problem of no mean proportions, 
and many concerns are anticipat- 
ing the problem by modernizing 
office equipment now. A few thou- 
sand dollars invested in new ap- 
pliances might save thousands of 
dollars, to say nothing of count- 
less headaches, when the squeeze 
comes. The day seems to have 
passed when we need hesitate to 
install cost-cutting equipment for 
fear it might deprive needy people 
of work. If that theory ever had 
any justification, the prospective 
shortage of trained office workers 
completely eliminates it. 

Passing from the administrative 
side of the business to the sales 
side, it might be smart to antici- 
pate getting into the war, and fill 
in the gaps in our sales organiza- 
tion with men over the draft age. 
As you will recall, when the draft 
went into effect in the last war, 
among the first to be called were 
unmarried men in non-essential 
classifications. That means sales- 
men. This war will probably be an 
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aerial war, and there will be an 
especial demand for young men 
who can qualify as aviators. This 
is already happening in Canada. 
While there has been no draft thus 
far in Canada, sales managers re- 
port that many of their younger 
salesmen are volunteering as flyers. 
That may happen here. 





Still another war-born problem 
looms in the export field. Only the 
other day one of the cash register 
companies cut executive salaries 
because of the war effect on the 
foreign market. Perhaps it might 
be well to recognize that it is prob- 
able a new foreign trade align- 
ment will come out of the war. The 
Japanese will probably succeed in 
closing the open door in China, and 
establishing an economic bloc con- 
sisting of Japan, Manchukuo, and 
China (or as much of it as they 
can grab). By exploiting Chinese 
coolie labor, under a system of 
state industrialism, Japan will be 
able to undersell us in most of the 
world markets. It, therefore, seems 
only logical for American business 
men to plan the rebuilding of their 
lost export business in the Ameri- 
cas, where they can build a fence 
around their trading rights. 

On this point the president of 
a large manufacturing company 
writes: 

“We should take full advantage 
of the withdrawal of competition 
and the strengthening of ex- 
changes that will follow improved 
prices for primary products, to 
get increased sales volume in 
South America. 

“That continent is a producer 
of raw materials and a market for 


manufactures, Europe — normally 
—is a market for raw materials 
and a supplier of manufactures. 
We are suppliers of both—over 
the strenuous objections of strong 
groups. Under bi-lateral balanc 
ing, Europe and South America 
complement each other; but if, 
under unconditional, most-favored 
nation treatment, South America 
can use the proceeds of its sales 
to Europe to purchase where i! 
gets the best value, then it is up 
to us to give them that value. 

“Tt shouldn’t be difficult to es 
tablish this principle in South 
America. A little good-will, the im 
portation of a little more of thei: 
products, even if competitive wit! 
ours, will do the job. Increased 
purchases from them would be ; 
drop in the bucket to us, and of 
tremendous significance to them as 
an important percentage of their 
total production or exports. Avoid 
giving offense as we did in the cas: 
of the $5,000 navy order for can 
ned beef. Sign them up with Hull 
agreements. Lend them a little of 
our stock of gold to bolster their 
banking systems, currencies and 
foreign exchanges, and then turn 
our salesmen loose.” 

German trade with the South 
American countries is estimated to 
be around $250,000,000 annually. 
As our correspondent points out, 
there is no reason why the United 
States should not step into this 
breach. The possibility of a Ger- 
man-Russian-Japanese aggression 
compact has brought about a sud 
den change of thinking on the part 
of most Latin-American countries. 
If this war lasts, we will soon have 
nearly all the gold in the world. 
What are we going to do with it? 
Bury it or find a way to put it to 
use finding new markets for our 
products? Perhaps Latin-America 
is the answer. If a means can b 
found to raise the living standards 
of that great trade area, throug): 
properly safeguarded loans, w 
would not only be doing a servic’ 
to humanity, but solving effectivel; 
the problem of keeping our peopl: 
employed when the war _ bubbl 
bursts. 
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What Is a Fair Salary 


For the Head of the Business? 


A DARTNELL SURVEY 


ECENTLY published salary 

lists, compared with those of 
several years ago, reveal a tend- 
ney to freeze salaries of top ex- 
ccutives. Thus we find that 
$25,000 has become somewhat of 
. standard salary for those re- 
sponsible for the profits of a 
medium-sized business. This, of 
course, does not mean that $25,000 
is the total compensation which 
these executives receive. In addi- 
tion to the salary, there are 
usually profit-sharing earnings. In 
the case of employee-managers, 
this extra compensation is usually 
a bonus representing a “split” of 
the profits over a predetermined 
sum; and in the case of owner- 
managers, it very often comes in 
the form of dividends from stock 
ownership. 

Profit participation through 
stock ownership has many advan- 
tages under the present order of 
things. In the case of companies 
seeking to obtain the services of 
“top flight” managers, there is a 
growing tendency to agree upon a 
nominal base salary, and to set 
aside a block of stock, either spe- 
cial or common, under an option 
purchase agreement. This form of 
compensation protects a depressed 
business against having to pay too 
much for management. Manage- 
ment profits only when it has 
brought the business back to a 
point where the excess compensa- 
tion can be paid out of increased 
earnings and stock values. Another 
advantage of this plan is that 
earnings accruing to a manager 
from stock ownership need not ap- 
pear as compensation to officers in 
the report to the Securities Ex- 
change Commission and other gov- 
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ernmental agencies which publicize 
the figures in the press. 

The prevailing practice in com- 
pensating top executives of closely 
held corporations, or in companies 
where the manager group is not 
heavily interested in the business 
through stock ownership, is for the 
directors to agree in advance upon 
a distribution of excess profits. 
These are usually computed after 
preferred and common dividends 
have been provided for, but before 
federal taxes have been deducted. 
The figure generally used is 10 per 
cent of such profits. In some cases 
it is more. But there is a growing 
theory that, excepting in cases 
where management is almost en- 
tirely responsible for profits, one- 
tenth is a fair split for policy 
making and administrative execu- 
tives. 

The distribution of this bonus is 
regulated by relative salaries. 
Thus, in the case of a small steel 
company using this plan, officers’ 
salaries are fixed in these propor- 
tions: 

President, $25,000 salary, 34 
per cent of the bonus money. Vice 
president, $15,000 salary, 20 per 
cent of the bonus money. Vice 
president, $12,000 salary, 16 per 
cent of the bonus money. Treas- 
urer, $12,000 salary, 16 per cent 
of the bonus money. Secretary, 
$10,000 salary, 14 per cent of the 
bonus money. 

Under this plan the combined 
salaries represent 100 per cent of 
the bonus which, as explained, is 10 
per cent of the profits after de- 
preciation but before taxes. As- 
suming the business made $740,- 
000 under the plan, each officer 
would receive a bonus equal to his 


salary. That then, becomes the 
profit objective. In case the com- 
pany showed no earnings the of- 
ficers receive only their salaries. 

In setting up such a plan, those 
who have experience report it 
should be determined at the outset 
what the officers’ percentage of the 
profits is to be, to make sure that 
the amount is agreeable to all who 
will participate, and then to keep 
that percentage year after year, 
even though in boom years the 
officers might make what seems to 
be an excessively large salary. 
This plan simply will not work, 
executives tell us, if the directors 
keep changing the percentage of 
the management bonus, from year 
to year, as so many boards do. 
However, when changes are made 
in the official family, it is the usual 
practice to adjust salaries, and 
such salary adjustments automati- 
cally determine the bonus alloca- 
tion. 

One of the effects of the depres- 
sion and the social revolution 
which grew out of it, has been to 
“take it off the top and put it on 
the bottom.” Following that line 
of reasoning, the man on the street 
has fixed $10,000 in his mind as 
all that a manager is worth. This 
idea has been spread by govern- 
ment fixing top salaries for gov- 
ernment executives, excepting men 
of highly specialized training, at 
that figure. The salaries of several 
under-secretaries appointed by the 
president under his reorganization 
scheme were set at $15,000. Busi- 
ness leaders, recognizing this 
thinking, have fallen in line with 
it. The late Charles Schwab, of 
Bethlehem Steel fame, publicly 
stated that in his opinion no cor- 
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poration officer should receive a 
salary in excess of $10,000 a year, 
but that he should have an op- 
portunity to make a million if he 
earns it. Henry Ford at the be- 
ginning of the depression went on 
record as believing the day would 
come in American industry when 
capital will be limited to a reason- 
able “rent” at the going interest 
rates (adjusted for a long term 
average), and that all profits over 
and above that rental will be dis- 
tributed in reasonable salaries 
fixed by supply and demand. “The 
rest of the earnings,” he said, 
“would be put back into the busi- 
ness for plant modernization and 
expansion.” It is his theory that 
this evolution will come as a result 
of the competition created by com- 
panies which now follow that plan. 
The day of excessive dividends, 
juicy melons, and big salaries to 
enrich “absentee” owners he de- 
clared has passed. Mr. Ford’s 
theory was given a severe jolt by 


the recent experiment with undis- 
tributed profits taxes, but many 
besides Mr. Ford believe that when 
deflation comes again, we may see a 
decided change in the relation of 
capital to industry, and a still 
further tendency to “socialize” 
management salaries. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that not all companies which 
have experimented with manage- 
ment profit participation are en- 
tirely “sold” on the idea. Several 
corporation officials report that 
the ups and downs of company 
earnings, and the necessity under 
present tax laws to “bury” profits, 
makes the operation of a profit- 
sharing plan more difficult than 
was the case when profits were less 
heavily taxed. Some managers 
were dissatisfied with the way 
profits had been computed. In one 
case, it was decided to write off 
heavy losses on a subsidiary com- 
pany. A vice president resigned in 
a “huff” and still insists that he 


was “flim-flammed” out of several 
thousand dollars by the transac 
tion. His point is that his ar 
rangement with the company was 
predicted upon the earnings of 
the parent company alone. He had 
nothing to do with the subsidiary 
The bonus he was to receive was in 
consideration of his ability to in 
crease the sales of the parent com 
pany, and since he did that, he fel! 
he was entitled to a “split” on th 
parent company’s earnings. 

In the light of these experiences 
it seems only good business to b 
sure in setting up any kind 0! 
profit participation plan that th. 
accounting procedure which is t« 
determine the profit figure, is 
clearly stated and definitely under 
stood. Any change in the account 
ing procedure to meet tax situa 
tions, or for any other reason, is 
bound to undermine the plan 
There are any number of cases 
where changes have led to mis 
understandings which were costly. 





TRADE-IN POLICIES—BUSINESS AUTOMOBILES 





Average 
Mileage on 


Name of Company 
Cars Traded 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 65,000 


Months Cars 
Are Operated 


Range of Mileage 
Before Trade 


General Trade-In Policy 


Rate of Depreciation 
Charged Off 





40,000 to 100,000 25 


Watch economic life of each car. 
Trade before overhaul needed. 





30,000 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Minimum 


24 Trade-in allowed must be greater 
than book value. 


Complete in 4 years 





General Foods Corp. 


40,000 


24 


Consider each car individually. 


30% a year 





Kasco Mills 





Swift & Co. 


40,000 


40,000 to 110,000 12 


Yearly, or before third set of rub- 
ber is needed. 


33 1-3% a year 





55,000 


45,000 to 55,000 36 


Strive for over 55,000 and over 
30 months’ operation. 


25% a year 





Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 


20,000 


40,000 to 75,000 


Car life objective 4 years and 
75,000 miles. 


$156 a year 





Northrup, King & Co. 


45,000 


18 


Study each individual car. 


25% a year 





Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 


80,000 


50,000 to 100,000 36 to 60 


Aim at 100,000 miles and three to 
five years’ life. 


1-36th a month 





Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


50,000 


30,000 to 60,000 36 


When repairs become excessive. 


To $250 in 2 years 





A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


40,000 


35,000 to 45,000 12 to 18 


Ideal time 35,000 miles and 12 mos. 
and buy when new models come out. 


1-36th a month 





United Drug Co. 


30,000 


14 


Favor trade-in annually. 


$300 a year 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


36,000 


24 


When saving in depreciation is off- 
set by increased variable costs. 


Market value 





Butler Mfg. Co. 








50,000 





18 








When mileage reaches 50,000 or 
age 18 months. 





$35 (or less) monthly [ 


. 
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“Treat "Em 


ROUGH” 
Executives 


Executives who acquire 
an “I’ll fire him’’ complex 
start a train of intrigue 
and discontent that turns 
an office into a gypsy camp 








BY JOHN M. GARTH 


OOK over the records of any 

group of department managers, 
and you will find that some of them 
are forever “firing” people. Then 
there will be others who are able 
to run their departments without 
firing anyone. Or at least scarcely 
anyone. The puzzling thing about 
these two types of managers is 
that frequently the strictest dis- 
ciplinarians in a business are the 
ones who get along so well that 
seldom, if ever, do they feel the 
necessity of discharging or getting 
“tough” with an employee. 

In one medium-sized business 
there were two sales managers. The 
company made two lines of prod- 
ucts, one sold direct to dealers, the 
other to wholesalers. The volume of 
business was about equal, but of 
course the dealer sales manager 
had many more salesmen, and in 
the office, more clerks and assist- 
ants to handle the larger volume 
of clerical and detail work incident 
to selling more small orders. 

The wholesale sales manager 
was a strict disciplinarian. He 
would not stand for people being 
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No one knew who would be fired next, and no one did his best work because 
all knew that one slight error might bring the blue ticket without warning 


late in getting to work in the 
morning. He ran the office almost 
like it was an old-fashioned school- 
room. One of the girls once said 
that she felt as if she ought to 
raise her hand and ask for per- 
mission to leave the room, the dis- 
cipline was so strict. People talked 
business when they talked at all, 
and there was no loud talking, fast 
walking, or hurrying. 

Another idea of his was that the 
work should all be done and all 
people ready to go home when the 
bell rang. This was long before our 
federal government began poking 
its nose into employee relations. 
He had no buzzers on his desk, nor 
would he permit any other execu- 
tive in his department to have a 
buzzer to summon assistants or 
secretaries. “Makes them feel like 
bellhops to have to jump up and 
run to answer some bell or buzzer,” 
he would say. I don’t know whether 
people were afraid of him or not, 
but at least he had the unbounded 
respect and confidence of everyone 
who ever worked for him. 

The other sales manager came 


in late every morning himself and 
about half of his assistants and 
clerks straggled in for fifteen 
minutes to half an hour late. About 
once a month he would come in 
early himself, and then fire the em- 
ployee who was latest that day and 
issue a strongly-worded memoran- 
dum about promptness and punc- 
tuality; then, for two or three 
days everyone would be on time 
and he would be half an hour late; 
about the fourth day after one of 
his red-hot bulletin board notices 
from one-third to one-half of the 
staff would be late, and from then 
on until he went on another ramp- 
age the office work would really 
get under way about 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 

One day a stenographer made 
an error in a special quotation, 
and he fired the stenographer, al- 
though he had read the letter him- 
self and should have held himself 
responsible for the error. A clerk 
in the department became en- 
tangled with a loan shark and had 
his salary garnisheed. The poor 
clerk was fired. “Don’t want any 
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of my employees spending their 
time worrying about debts,” was 
his comment. 

One of his greatest faults was 
his inability to give instructions. 
He would hand a batch of work to 
an employee, and then get mad if 
the clerk asked for instructions ; 
if the clerk went ahead and asked 
no questions, he was certain to find 
fault with the completed job, and 
frequently end by firing the un- 
happy clerk who had been unable 
to read his mind. About once a 
month he would fire some salesmen 
by telegraph. He seemed to think 
that it was evidence of great man- 
agerial ability to telegraph a sales- 
man to turn in his samples and 
price book. All the salesmen in the 
organization did pretty much as 
they pleased, and none of them 
really gave him their best work for 
they lived in fear of being fired 
and thought that it made little 
difference what they did, knowing 
that one slip might cause instant 
dismissal, whereas glaring faults 
were constantly overlooked. At one 
sales convention one of the best 
salesmen got drunk and became a 
bit noisy during the dinner. Next 
morning as the convention gath- 
ered, he took a sudden notion to 
make an example of this salesman 
and announced before the entire 
convention that the man was fired. 
The salesman had a lot of spunk, 
got up in the convention, and told 
the sales manager what he thought 
of him, dared him to come down 
off the rostrum and take the lick- 
ing he so well deserved. Through 
threatening to sue the company, 
visiting the president, and writing 
all directors, the salesman kicked 
up such a fuss that he was paid six 
months’ salary. 

Every top executive knows there 
is something wrong with the man 
who has to fire many employees; 
where one executive fires many 
more people than the other execu- 
tives, it is almost a safe bet to 
assume that there is something 
badly wrong with the executive 
with the “T’ll fire you” complex: 

From a management viewpoint 
there are several ways to ap- 
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proach the problem of the execu- 
tive who is firing so many em- 
ployees that morale is being shat- 
tered. One of the first steps is to 
look into hiring methods. Who 
hires the men that the executive is 
firing so impetuously? If a per- 
sonnel department is hiring the em- 
ployees, can it be possible that 
there is a feud on between the per- 
sonnel department and the depart- 
ment manager who is firing them? 
This has happened, and many a 
hapless employee has been fired by 
a department manager just be- 
cause he had a grouch against the 
personnel department. Check into 
this phase of the situation. If 
there is no lack of cooperation be- 
tween the personnel manager and 
the troublesome department, check 
into the personnel department. 
Perhaps it is at fault. Perhaps 
people are hired without reference 
to their personality. Often times a 
department manager will get along 
well with one type of personality 
and very badly with another. If 
the department manager knows 
what type of employee he wants, 
let him prepare a set of specifica- 
tions for use by the personnel de- 
partment. If, for example, it de- 
velops that nervous, excitable, 
high strung people get on a cer- 
tain manager’s nerves, have the 
personnel department be careful to 
hire only quiet, calm, and imper- 
turbable people for work in this 
department. 

If no progress is made along 
these lines, it may be helpful to 
try a plan used by the personnel 
manager of a large wholesale house 
last year. He had a credit man who 
could not keep help. Either he 
would fire his employees or they 
would resign just before being 
fired. In his department the hiring 
and firing was ruining morale, cut- 
ting down the good records of the 
other departments, and causing 
much confusion and discontent 
throughout the offices. 

Finally, the personnel manager 
said, “From now on you will hire 
your own help. It is evident that 
we are not sending you the kind of 
employees you want, or you would 








not be firing so many of them. 
Now, so far as your department is 
concerned you are going to be the 
personnel department. But you 
must keep within salary limits se‘ 
for us for the office as a whole, 
and once you hire an employee you 
will be expected to keep him ani! 
not fire him at the drop of a hat.” 

The credit manager soon had 
almost an entire new staff, all hired 
by him, and boasted that his cd 
partment would be the best manned 
in the entire business. All went wel! 
for a few weeks, then suddenly }h 
began firing people. 

It was at this point that tl! 
personnel manager went to tl 
president. Soon orders were issuc:| 
that no one could fire an employ: 
without a written complaint an: 
written authority from the px 
sonnel manager. Soon the cred! 
manager was sending one or two 
letters a week to the personnel d: 
partment, demanding that sucl 
and such a clerk be fired. Whi! 
they were transferred from the 
credit department, they were not 
fired, but given other assignments 
in different departments. Soon the 
credit manager, seeing the people 
he had fired making good in other 
departments, began to think twic: 
before saying, “You are fired.” 

Top executives have learned 
that in many cases of managers 
who have the firing fever, that it 
is best if they take away the firing 
privilege, leaving it to the discre- 
tion of the personnel department. 

As everyone except the man 
with the “I'll fire you” bug in his 
bonnet knows, it should be con- 
sidered a reflection on the manager 
to have to fire an employee. Was 
he too careless in hiring? Did he 
expect perfection, with a blue rib- 
bon and a silver platter? Was his 
hiring and firing purely a matter 
of his liver condition or the state 
of his digestion? Whatever the 
cause, whenever a manager begins 
hiring and firing too many people, 
top management must take a hand 
in the matter, for such tactics 
quickly ruin and destroy the 
morale and loyalty of virtually «!! 
the other employees. 
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The President Writes a Letter 
To a Discount Chiseler 





Yhat is the best way to 
deal with the customer 
who takes an unearned 
discount and then gets 
tough? This offer to do- 
nate the money to a wor- 
thy cause shamed one of- 
fender into paying in full 





BY CAMERON McPHERSON 


¥ THESE days when customers 
are hard to get and harder to 
hold, there is a temptation to be 
easy with the chap who takes a 
discount which he has not earned. 
“After all,” we think, “it is only a 
matter of a few dollars and the 
buyer’s good-will is worth more 
than that.” And so we turn our 
head the other way, while the 
cashier deposits the check. But 
what does the buyer think? He has 
found a weak spot in our business 
policy, and you may bet your bot- 
tom dollar that he will make a note 
of it in that little black book of 
his. What you thought was just a 
single offense, soon became a regu- 
lar occurrence. 

For that reason, if no other, it 
is only good business to have a 
hard and fast rule on unearned dis- 
counts and stick to it, even if it 
might mean an occasional lost cus- 
tomer. Some companies do it this 
way: The first time a customer 
takes an unearned discount they 
write him a friendly letter suggest- 
ing that it was probably a slip, 
and so they are putting the check 
through, but the next time they 
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will have to return it in fairness 
to those who pay on the dot. Then 
when the customer tries it the sec- 
ond time, they refer to the “warn- 
ing” letter and return the check 
without endangering the account. 

The accompanying letter, writ- 
ten by the president of a company 
which was having trouble with a 
customer who had no compunc- 
tion about taking a discount a 
month or more after the expira- 
tion of the discount period, might 
be criticized as being too hard- 
boiled. Some credit men will say, 
“That is all very well for the boss 
to write that way, but if I tried 





it I would endanger my job.” And 
in a way they are right. But the 
head of a business can write a 
pretty strong letter and get away 
with it, because he can take a firm 
stand on business ethics. That is 
why this letter brought home the 
bacon. That and the offer to turn 
the money over to some charity, 
if the offender wished. The letter 
literally shamed the buyer into 
paying the discount, and the will- 
ingness of the seller to pay the 
money to charity proved to the 
buyer that what the seller said 
about the principle of the matter 
was not just conversation. 
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NVENTORY and _ production 
control methods recently in- 


stalled at the Appleton Electric 
Company, Chicago, have enabled 
the company to: 

1. Increase sales by 
quicker, more complete service to 


giving 


customers, 

2. Ship a far higher percentage 
of all orders complete from stock 
without back ordering. 

3. Manufacture all parts for 
the 14,000 items which the com- 
pany makes in most economical 
quantities. 

4. Reduce costs by 
many production machines more 
hours per week, due to controlled 
production which enables machines 
to run longer with the same set- 
ups of dies, tools, etc. 

5. Reduce prices because of 


running 
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Every one of the company’s 14,000 items has an index card, with visible signals to show the exact condition of stock and 
when and how much to reorder when stocks run low. Cards are then posted before orders go to shipping or stock room 


Appleton Electric Licks a Tough 
Inventor y Problem | sy cvcene warrmore 


manufacturing economies resulting 
from better inventory and produc- 
tion control methods. 

6. Cut overhead by transferring 
record-keeping and stock-keeping 
employees to directly productive 
work, 

7. Save money by eliminating 
certain records and shortening the 
work of requisition writing which 
was entirely eliminated. 

8. Speed production by eliminat- 
ing practically all delays which 
previously slowed work while as- 
semblers waited for parts from 
stock, or shipping department 
waited for stock to fill orders. 

9. Devote factory space once 
used for material, parts, and fin- 
ished goods storage to production 
machines. 

This, in brief, is what the sys- 
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7. 
a 
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tem has accomplished for Appl 
ton. We say that it has helped to 
increase sales. Evidence of this is 
seen in the fact that the company 
had, all during the summer of 
1939, more employees than at any 
time since the company was 
founded in 1903. The first week 
in August there were 180 more em- 
ployees than at any time in the 
past. Sales were running ahead of 
production on many items, and thie 
plant operates day and night. 
We say that it decreased cosis. 
Here is the evidence. In one de- 
partment production machines av- 
eraged 20 hours a week actual run- 
ning time, the remainder of thie 
time being consumed in changing 
set-ups. Today, machines in this 
department average 31 to 33 hou: 
a week actually running. This 
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Top: Visible index record of parts and 
raw materials. Center: Close-up of one 
of theindexcardcabinets. Lowerright: 
The shipping room never receives a 
customer’s order unless the goods are 
in stock. Above: A small section of 
the bins where small parts are stored 
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accomplished not by larger orders 
than in the past, but by starting 
and completing a sizable produc- 
tion order at one setting of the ma- 
chine. Similar, but not so great, an 
improvement has been achieved in 
other departments. 

Before installation of the sys- 
tem, which is by no means costly 
or complicated, foremen in the 
Appleton plant made out all pro- 
duction orders for parts. For stock 
purposes, the stock department 
ordered goods made up in quanti- 
ties which were believed to be cor- 
rect, but which were not always the 
most economical quantities, or 
which were not always the items 
needed first. 

Under the old methods, produc- 
tion orders were sent to the fac- 
tory only to find that the stock 
had been exhausted the day before. 
There were times when there would 
be a price advance anticipated, or 
for some other reason there would 
be a big jump in sales of certain 
items. Often, it would happen that 
these sales peaks came at times 
when the stocks of these items 
would be low. Then some customer 
who had just ordered, for example, 
25,000 of a certain item expecting 
this supply to last him six months, 
would be shipped the entire 25,000, 
exhausting the stock, causing per- 
haps a hundred small customers to 
wait for this item which they need- 
ed badly in quantities of 50, 100, 
500, or 1,000. 

So bad had the situation be- 
come that the company was actu- 
ally losing customers to competi- 
tion because of delayed shipments. 
But this was not the only diffi- 
culty. Because of faulty stock 
control, machines would be stopped 
in the midst of a long run on one 
part to make a rush order for 
another part which was out of 
stock. The same thing happened 
in assembly departments. A group 
of workers would be busy assem- 
bling a product, only to run short 
of some part and be forced to stop 
work on it, and start work on some 
other item, losing production time. 
Since the control system has been 
established it has been possible to 
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cut piece rates without lowering 
earnings, because workers are 
saved so many delays in waiting 
and set-up time. 

After working in the plant for 
some time after his graduation 
from Amost Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration and Finance 
of Dartmouth, Arthur I. Apple- 
ton, vice president of the com- 
pany, tackled the problem of pro- 
duction and inventory control. 

The first step was to install a 
modern stock and parts inventory 
control system on visible index 
cards, which would, at all times, 
provide currently correct informa- 
tion concerning the exact condition 
of stock of all the company’s 
14,000 finished items and all the 
parts which go into them. He 
wanted a system, which, with 
proper administration, would fur- 
nish the necessary control figures 
for manufacturing, and a system 
which could be operated without 
requiring the time of high-priced 
executives or officers. 

The next step was a complete 
reorganization of the stock rooms, 
which were badly overcrowded. 
and not arranged for most efficient 
operation. The company had 
grown so rapidly that the stock 
departments had never been able 
to keep up, and the stock record 
clerks were perpetually behind 
about two weeks in posting. So 
much material was removed from 
the stock rooms without being de- 
ducted from the records that in 
many cases replenishment orders 
were not placed until an out-of- 
stock condition existed. If a fore- 
man found a shortage in parts, 
he went to the stock room and 
helped himself. If a stock-keeper 
found when he had ordered 1,000 
of a certain part that only 900 
were delivered, he paid little atten- 
tion; or if he was aggressive 
enough, he might send the order 
back and demand that the machine 
be set up again to turn out the 
shortage. 

When the bins were all inven- 
toried and accurately labeled, a 
rule was put through that nothing 
could be removed from stock with- 








out written orders, and that an ac- 
curate disbursement record be 
kept. It was not merely a matter 
of putting through the order and 
sitting back watching everybo:y 
obey the order. Each employee had 
to be sold on the idea that the now 
system was better than the old aid 
shown why it helped him individ: 
ally to follow the new plan. 

There is a visible index card 
record for every one of the 14,0: 
finished products in the compan \’s 
big line of electrical products, aid 
another similar card record for 
every part. 

All customer orders and || 
production orders are run throw; 
this visible card index record 
fore they are sent to the factory 
or shipping department. By doin 
this, shortages on _ production 
orders are discovered many tinics 
far enough in advance to produce 
the missing parts before the order 
is ready for assembly. No customer 
orders are sent to the shipping de- 
partment, unless there is stock on 
hand from which to fill them. The 
date and time of day of receipt 
and shipping are placed on each 
order slip. The elapsed time shows 
whether the order has been unduly 
delayed by the shipping room. 

The record for finished goods, 
through which all customers’ orders 
must go, contains the following in- 
formation: Item and catalog num- 
ber, date, received, disbursed, total 
disbursements, and balance. Sig- 
nals on the visible margin at the 
bottom of the cards give additional 
information such as time for re- 
placement orders and time for fol- 
low-up if production orders are 
not delivered into stock. Different 
colored signals indicate whether 
the item is a slow or fast mover, 
or an obsolete item, not to be re- 
ordered without special approval 
of an executive or an officer. 

The fast moving items are 
ordered on a_ two-month basis. 
When the balance in stock is equal 
to twice the (last) monthly aver- 
age, an order is placed for double 
that average. In case the i‘em 
should get below a two months’ 
supply, an (Continued on page /8) 
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Lot of Brands Bring 
Williams a Lot of Customers 


BY OTIS R. TYSON 


NDREW WILLIAMS is God’s 

gift to salesmen who have 
grown weary of being told: “We 
are cutting down on the number 
of brands we stock; we already 
have too many brands in your 
line.” Williams has built up an en- 
viable business in northern Cali- 
fornia by making his super-mar- 
kets headquarters for all well- 
known brands. Thousands of cus- 
tomers prefer to trade at his 
stores because they know they can 
get the brands they want, and 
don’t have to listen to a lot of sales 
chatter about some brand being 
“just as good” which they don’t 
want and have never heard of. To 
maintain that reputation Mr. 
Williams carries more than 20,000 
commodities in stock, so that his 
customers, most of whom come in 
automobiles, can take care of all 
the items on their shopping lists by 
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making only one stop—his store. 

“There are two major features 
in our merchandising policy,” 
Andrew Williams, president and 
general manager of the Andrew 
Williams Stores, Inc., explained. 
“The first is that we maintain full 
size assortments of all nationally 
advertised and local food products 
in active demand. We are not in- 
terested in off-brand and own-label 
merchandise. Our idea is to make 
it easy for people to get brands 
they know and prefer rather than 
to try and force them to buy 
strange brands. We price every- 
thing on a short profit cash-and- 
carry basis. That is my concep- 
tion of an honest-to-goodness re- 
tailing service and the due of ad- 
vertising manufacturers who back 
up their advertising with quality 
merchandise upon which a stable 
business can be built.” 


The scope of the various assort- 
ments Mr. Williams spoke about 
was emphasized in a recent adver- 
tisement which announced that the 
grocery department stock includes, 
for example, 89 brands and sizes 
of canned corn, 58 brands and 
sizes of fruit juices, 46 kinds of 
baby foods, 100 varieties of bread, 
and 181 brands and sizes of soaps, 
soap powders and cleansers. 

“We supplement this long list 
of staples,’ Mr. Williams con- 
tinued, “by hundreds of more or 
less costly—but still always close- 
ly priced—food specialties, such 
things as green turtle and diamond 
back rattlesnake meats, roast 
goose and turkey breasts, escar- 
gots (preserved snails) and other 
rare delicacies from all parts of 
the world, many of which are to 
be found only in the few exclusive 
grocery stores and delicatessen 
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Andrew Williams and 
His Policies 


@ Made it easy for people to 
get brands they knew without 
any effort to substitute pri- 
vate and unknown brands. 


@ Bought only brands that 
sold on sight and put them out 
where they could sell them- 
selves. 

@ Stocked products 
were difficult to buy in other 
stores making his market a 
“one stop” attraction. 


which 


@ Introduced new merchan- 
dising ideas that got his stores 
talked about all through 
northern California. 


@ Had lots of action in the 
stores so that it was interest- 
ing for people to stop and 
shop. 
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shops that are now left—if at all. 

“The of our 
policy,” he went on, “calls for the 
use of spectacular merchandising 
methods. The most 
ample is a daring, yet very prac- 
tical, meat merchandising idea that 


second feature 


notable ex- 


has gone over big. We almost liter- 
ally took the ‘steer’? by the horns 
and established two separate mar- 
kets in the same salesroom. In one 
we sell nothing but stamped baby 
beef, along with genuine spring 
lamb, real baby veal liver, top- 
quality poultry, and smoked meats. 
In the other we sell choice cow 
meat as such, along with mutton, 
second-quality poultry, and smok- 
ed meats. There is a wide difference 
in the prices, but we are equally 
proud of both quality standards. 
This merchandising plan is in line 
with our policy of catering to all 
classes of trade. In my opinion it 
is the only really honest way to sell 
meats. The great volumne of busi- 
ness we do in our markets indi- 
cates that the public thinks the 
same way about the matter.” 
Another merchandising stunt in 
these markets is the bulk foods de- 
partment—a modified, sanitary 
return to the old-fashioned way of 
selling groceries. Here the frugal 
housewife can see—in sliding bin 
covers containing samples—what 
she is buying, whether rice, beans, 
cereals, dried fruits, nut meats, 
candied peels, candies, health foods 
(brown rice, germ, soy 
beans and flour, and such), many 
of which have the names of well- 
known packers printed on the price 
tickets. Many of these products 
are packed in cellophane bags, 
ready for instant sale. This means 
a saving over the more costly pack- 
ages of the same products, but 
most people, bent on stretching the 
family food budget, like the still 
greater savings that come with 
bulk buying. This is the fastest 
growing department in the market. 
When the market in Oakland 
first opened a sizable outside room 
was used to accommodate large 


wheat 


families, boarding-house keepers, 
restaurants, hotels, and other in- 
stitutions that wanted to buy 


apples, oranges, and lemons by the 
box; sugar and flour by the 100- 
pound sack; canned fruits and 
vegetables in large tins; home can 
ning supplies in large quantities ; 
and original bags of chicken fee«, 
fertilizers, garden seeds, and ga 
den tools. It proved inadequa 
and “Andy’s Barn,” with 1,200 
square feet of floor space was bui!! 
nearby. It is now an active who! 
saling spot. 

Another innovation is the glas 
housed ice cream plant in which 
this popular food and_ sherbeis 
are made in full view of custome:s 
and sold in any quantity, from a 
5-cent cone up to gallons. Her», 
too, doughnuts are cooked in aut» 
matic machines, popcorn is popp 
and buttered or sugared, salt: 
nuts are kept hot and tasty, ai 
a limited number of hot cookc 
foods are available. 

This unusual store has no retail 
business neighbors to help attract 
potential customers. To make up 
for this handicap, Mr. Williams 
picked out three enterprises tech- 
nically unrelated but having defi- 
virtues 


nite customer-attracting 
as well as a potential profit-making 
value. One is a semi-service drug 
store. Another is a ninety-two seat 
coffee shop and restaurant, but 
the most unique is a news stand 
where daily newspapers, popular 
magazines, greeting cards, and 
“home town” newspapers are avail- 
able. The latter is the magnet that 
brings in many people who still 
maintain some contact with their 
old homes. 

“Add to our variety and mer- 
chandising appeals — which are 
also applied in apt ways to the 
fruit and vegetable, liquor, delica- 
tessen and household supply e- 
partments,” said Mr. Williams in 
summing up, “the fact that the 
market opens seven days a week at 
8 a.m. and stays open until mid- 
night—except on Friday and 
Saturday nights when the closing 
time is extended to 2 a.m.— and 
you get the reason for our success. 
We give all classes of buyers wiiat 
they want, both in merchandise and 
service.” 
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“Covered Bridges” 


HAT kind of highways would we have today if 

road engineers had insisted on continuing to build 
covered bridges because they “matched the bridges 
we already have”? 

Of course the very idea seems silly, doesn’t it? But 
how about the office executive who insists on buying 
an old-fashioned desk, chair, table, or file, because 
“it matches the equipment we already have.” 

There are business men who are consigning their 
office workers to a lifetime of work on inefficient, ob- 
solete office furniture and equipment because, with- 
out thinking, they have given orders to buy all new 
furniture in the same pattern, design, color, and size 
as the old furniture. And most of the present furni- 
ture was in good style, in good taste and best design 
when the Kaiser was Europe’s big shot. 

The office equipment industry has kept abreast of 
the times in design, engaging good designers to turn 
out new models in furniture in keeping with this 
streamlined age. Now we have desks finished in grey 
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In Your Otfice 


and other colors and tints planned for ease on eyes, 


improved illumination, and a generally improved ap- 
pearance. We have desks which depart radically from 
customary ideas. We have all kinds of special pur- 
pose furniture, designed for specific office jobs. But 
all too often the only thanks the industry gets for 
this foresightedness is the statement that “we will 
stick to our old designs and numbers because we 
want our new furniture to ‘match our old.’ ” 

But this insistence on old-type furniture is an 
expensive business. Much of the efficiency of modern 
office machines is being lost in some offices all because 
the management has refused to consider the new spe- 
cial purpose equipment built to help modern machines 
speed work and cut costs. 

We must pitch this old idea out the window. If 
American offices are to become as efficient and as 
well equipped as the shops and factories, we must 
make the break somewhere. The time to do it is the 


E. W. 


next time you buy office equipment. 


















































Friendly, Efficient Reception Rooms 


Many a reception room cuts off needed light in workrooms just 
beyond, so the Gay Engineering Company, of Los Angeles, used 
glass block to decorate the reception room and transmit light as 
well. Note the acoustic ceiling in this office which appears in 
the upper left corner of this page. Just above is the reception 
room in the beautiful new offices of Dr. Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
Elkhart, Indiana. Here too the acoustic ceiling is used to advan- 
tage. The solid door at right leads into private reception rooms 
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First impressions are last- 
ing impressions — that’s 
why so many companies 
are modernizing their re- 
ception rooms to win the 
good-will of all visitors, 
and send them away 
boosters for the company 





The top right picture shows 
the Agfa Ansco entrance to the 
sales and executive offices of 
this fast growing company 
in Binghamton, New York. 
Note the photographic display 
showing the use of the com- 
pany’s products. Many com- 
panies now use their reception 
rooms for displaying the prod 
ucts they make to visitor: 
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There’s a modern feelingin this 
clerks’ lounge in the offices of 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, 
just above, which undoubtedly 
acts as an important linkin the 
company’s personnel program 


Knotty wood paneling and a 
unique glass block arrange- 
ment which encloses a type- 
writer desk provide a novel re- 
ception room for the offices of 
Suburban Residential Develop- 
ment, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio 


Seee.aees 


Sessceses 


This long, low counter encour- 
ages a friendly atmosphere 
when customers pay bills to 
the Washington Water Power 
Company, of Spokane, Wash- 
ington. The glass block wall 
diffuses ample working light 
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BY J. H. CONNORS 


Where Goodrich 
Found a Rey to 
Larger Profits 


Vice President, B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron 









In these fast-moving times no business 
can afford to rest on its laurels. Its mar- 
kets are but people on parade. Its best 
selling products today are being pushed 
aside by the best sellers of tomorrow. 
Here is the story of how one company, 
through continuous product and market 
research, keeps ahead of the procession 


The traditional way of filling a tree cavity is with cement; 


Goodrich researchers found a way to do the job more 





HEN on March 28, 1939, a 

rubberized rapid transit train 
made an almost silent journey 
from City Hall, New York City, to 
Queens Plaza in Brooklyn, news- 
paper men and editorial writers 
felt a miracle had happened. For 
the first time this transit line, 
probably the world’s busiest rail- 
road, had outgrown much of its 
noise and jostle. To bystanders 
and even some seasoned transpor- 
tation men, the change was in- 
credible. Actually this develop- 
ment was a normal and reasonable 
conclusion to an experiment that 
began nearly ten years ago. 

Back in 1930 a group of street 
car officials began to study new 
ways of improving what they had 
to sell. The automobile had ad- 
ministered a severe licking to the 
trolley car. Fares were fewer; 
taxes were higher ; millions were in- 
vested in rolling-stock and little, if 
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any, surplus existed to finance 
changes and experimentation. Yet 
obviously something had to be 
done in the way of rehabilitation. 
railroads had had 
some success, as everybody knew, 
with light cars, using pneumatic 
tires in one way or another. Using 
anything like an automobile tire 
seemed impractical in this country, 
but possibly some other form of 
rubber tire could be devised to run 
on steel rails. 

Representatives of the traction 
interests met with officials from 
various foundries and car-building 
companies. Blueprints were stud- 
ied; sketches drawn up; finally a 
trial set of “rubberized” wheels 
was used as equipment on one 
truck and given an actual test. 
The first designs were probably 
pretty crude. A good many errors 
had to be corrected. But eventually 
a few complete trolley cars of a 


European 





effectively with rubber and uncorked a vast new market 





new type were put in use, first in 
Brooklyn, which now has one hun- 
dred rubberized trolleys, then in 


Baltimore, Chicago, Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia, Washington, Los 


Angeles, San Diego, Boston, Cin 
cinnati, and now in Toronto and 
Vancouver, Canada. 

To everyone’s surprise, the new 
rubberized cars had more ad 
vantages than mere quietness, im 
portant as that is. They had 
greatly improved pick-up. The) 
could accelerate and decelerat: 
quickly in traffic. They covered 
more ground in a given time. The) 
eliminated many of the jerks anc 
bumps, too, which had made street 
cars seem an unpleasant relic 0 
the horse-and-buggy days. 

It may seem trivial to an oul 
sider to say that a modernize: 
street car contains 400 pounds o 
rubber. But when you consid 
that this rubber turns the onc 
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noisy wheel into a super-resilient 
spring, that awkward steel springs 
are replaced with silent, easy-rid- 
ing rubber springs which will take 
a thrust in any direction and which 
require no lubrication, and that the 
use of rubber reduces the gross 
weight very materially and cuts 
the cost from approximately 
$22,000 to about $16,500 per car, 
you can understand that rubber 
in street-car transportation now 
has thousands of boosters outside 
of the rubber industry. A vast new 
market for rubber is opening up. 

Filling a tree cavity with con- 
crete was expensive and, as re- 
sults sometimes proved, unsatisfac- 
tory. Could rubber be used in some 
way to check decay, keep out 
moisture and bugs, and permit the 
tree to grow naturally once again? 

A former Goodrich employee 
named George VanYahres_ had 
studied tree surgery as a hobby. 
He tried filling small cavities with 
sections of old solid truck tires. He 


tree, rough and unwelcome to the 
tree’s own tissues, brittle and dan- 
gerous in a storm. Rubber, being a 
vegetable substance, became almost 
a part of the living tree itself. 

The process of filling a cavity 
with rubber has undergone some 
changes and_ refinements. The 
opening is cleaned, flushed out with 
antiseptic (to kill bugs and check 
decay) and the front faced up 
with strips of rubber that are 
grooved to fit together to provide 
solidity. The cavity itself is filled 
with wax, forced in under pressure. 
A germicide is added to the wax to 
repel insects. 

Tree lovers report that of the 
six thousand trees on Long Island 
already rubberized, not one has 
proved defective. Every tree of 
these six thousand came through 
devastated 
Long Island and New England last 
autumn. The rubber lends a resili- 


the hurricane that 


ence to the tree which helps with- 
stand even a killing wind. 


Squealing wheels threatened to put street cars out of business; Goodrich 
researchers found a rubber alloy from which car wheels could be made. Now 
even the rumbling, noisy New York subway trains may be quiet and comfortable 


bought chunks of new rubber and 
plugged cavities with them. To his 
surprise and delight he found the 
cambial layer accepted the rubber 
and grew a new layer of bark over 
the filling, so that soon there was 
no ugly scar. Concrete had always 
remained a foreign substance in the 
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If a third of the fifteen hundred 
active tree surgeons in this coun- 
try uses a ton of rubber, each, in 
repairing trees in 1940, Goodrich 
engineers, and Goodrich develop- 
ment men will feel well satisfied 
with the experimenting they have 
done to help along this product. 


Bathing caps, rubber blades for 
electric fans—blades that cannot 
cut and maim a child who creeps 
rubber flooring, rubber 
strips to insulate the doors of your 


too close 
home refrigerator — these and 
other new products take their 
place along with the many sizes 
and types of tires that are used on 
trucks, 
tractors, and now the giant big 


automobiles, airplanes, 
earth-movers that call for tires 
containing sixteen or twenty plies 
of fabric and rubber, weigh up to 
449 pounds, cost up to $575 with- 
out inner tubes, and are capable 
of carrying 30 tons of sand and 
rock over any kind of ground. 

In addition, Goodrich experts 
perfected a new product called 
Koroseal, which is akin to rubber 
in some features but contains not 
one ounce of rubber. Koroseal is 
made of limestone, coke, and salt, 
treated in such a way as to form 
an elastic sheet or to mold into 
any desired shape. Koroseal is 
cheap enough to use in wrapping 
underground oil pipes to with- 
sturdy 
enough to use for lining acid tanks, 
handsome enough to use for bath- 
ing wear. It can be made in gay 
colors or opaque. It can be used to 
coat almost any kind of fabric, 
rendering it waterproof, acidproof, 
and yet odorless and washable. 
Some of the most attractive cos- 
tumes worn at the Rubber Ball at 
Akron last winter were made in 
part of Koroseal. 

A varied line of Koroseal-treated 
products, including hats, rain- 
coats and capes, bagging, electri- 
cal equipment covers, tablecloths, 
aprons, as well as dozens of ap- 
plications for industrial use, is al- 
ready on the market or soon will 
be, under the terms of manufac- 
turing contracts negotiated with 
Goodrich by many leading manu- 


stand ground erosion, 


facturers. 

Every motorist knows that hot 
weather causes cement roads to 
expand. Sometimes cement slabs 
actually explode, so great does the 
pressure become. Severe damage to 
motorists has occurred; expensive 
breaks develop in long miles of un- 
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broken highway. The bituminous 
materials formerly used te provide 
the give-and-take necessary in 
these modern roadways have prov- 
ed inadequate. 

Now a hollow rubber strip, flat 
on top and with fish-hook flanges 
on the sides to grip the concrete, is 
wedged into the joint between con- 
crete slabs. When this expansion 
joint is used at bottom, top, and 
both ends, it effectively keeps out 
rain and frost and permits the 
roadway to meet both cold and hot 
weather. 

This same product is being used 
in some of the gigantic United 
States dams now being built. 

Rubber instead of metal for 
printing plates is another recent 
“find.” It is more durable than 
metal, and it will print on irregular 
surfaces. The cereal carton on 
your grocer’s shelves was probably 





printed from rubber plates. A New 
York publisher printed an entire 
book from rubber type, as an ex- 
periment. 

Rubber printing plates are made 
in two ways: By hand engraving, 
which is not a new process but has 
had a wonderful growth in the last 
few years, and by being molded in 
a bakelite form, as rubber stamps 
are molded. The rubber plates then 
call for less make-ready on the 
press than do the old style inflex- 
ible metal plates. 

Rubber has grown up. It has 
developed marvelous new possibili- 
ties since the pioneer Priestley 
called it “rubber” because he 
found that a chunk of crude, dried 
latex had the property of rubbing 
out pencil marks. Today engineers 
at Goodrich are giving more and 
more thought to the problem of 
alloying rubber with various 


chemicals to get desired results. 

The possibilities of rubber have 
not yet been exhausted; perhaps 
barely touched. Goodrich chemists 
and factory men, already produc- 
ing over 32,000 products of rub- 
ber, and with a substantial per 
cent of 1939’s sales coming from 
new products developed within the 
past ten years, have a respectful 
attitude toward new products. 
What simple new idea will call 
forth a new product using tons of 
rubber each year? No one yet 
knows. Many minds are working on 
the problem. And success and 
wealth will come to the man and 
the organization which develops 
the right new idea first, provided, 
of course, that the organization is 
able to make its product cheap 
enough to attract buyers, and to 
market it successfully enough to 
build a business. 





OMESTIC chemical achieve- 

ments in the last quarter of a 
century have made America self- 
sufficient in production of many 
products for which we were once 
dependent on Germany or other 
European countries. 

Pointing to our achievements 
Lammot du Pont, in a recent. ad- 
dress, told how we have learned to 
extract adequate quantities of ni- 
trates from the air, whereas in 
1914 we were almost completely 
dependent on imports for our sup- 
ply. Potash once came from Ger- 
many; today we recover potash 
from mineral deposits. Neoprene, 
the chemical rubber, now serves as 
a substitute for natural rubber. 

Commenting upon conditions in 
America at the beginning of the 
World War, Mr. du Pont said: 

“Then, numerous industrial ac- 
tivities were dependent upon im- 
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Chemical Industry Frees America 
Dependence on Imports 


ports. Employment of millions of 
our workers was threatened. Even 
the health of our people was en- 
dangered, because the importation 
of many important medical sup- 
plies had been cut off. Conditions 
bordered on panic. 

“Today, in sharp contrast, 
every important American indus- 
trial and medicinal need is being 
filled, and, I am confident, will con- 
tinue to be filled by American fac- 
tories on American soil, whatever 
the emergency stemming from the 
present European conflict. This is 
due in no small degree to the ac- 
complishments of American chem- 
istry achieved during the brief 
span of two decades. 

“It is well that we consider the 
conditions then and now. This 
country did not have a single plant 
in 1914 to extract nitrogen from 
the air and transform it into the 





from 





nitrates and other chemicals so 
vital to agriculture, industry, and 
national defense. Then, we were 
almost completely dependent upon 
the importation of natural ni- 
trates from Chile. Today, in con- 
trast, America is self-sufficient in 
nitrates through chemistry. 
“Similarly, the United States 
produced less than one-tenth of 
the dyes it consumed a quarter of 
a century ago; even that meager 
proportion was made from im- 
ported intermediates. Now a great 
organic chemical industry that 
has come into being is supplying 
all but a trifling fraction of the 
country’s needs, not alone in dyes 
but in other fine chemicals. Like- 
wise, it produces needed medici- 
nals in abundance. There no 
longer is any cause whatsoever for 
worry over war abroad curbing 


our supply of drugs.” 
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MORE 


‘BRASS TACKS’ 


CONCERNING 


COMPTOMETER 
ECONOMY 








To thousands of large and small concerns in every 
industrial and business field, ‘““Comptometer econ- 
omy” is more than a phrase. It is a direct way to substantial savings 
in the handling of vital figure work! 
Getting down to brass tacks, here are statements from five concerns 
in five different fields, whose use of Comptometer methods ranges 
from 10 to 26 years. We believe they are food for executive thought! 


MICHIGAN HARDWARE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., has used Comptometers for 15 
years. “We handle all our figure work on 4 Comptometers, with an estimated 
savings of $3000 annually. We get a remarkable percentage of first-time accuracy.” 


BEAVER LUMBER CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man., has used Comptometers for 25 years. 
“Our three Comptometers completely fulfil our requirements . .. save us money 
through remarkable speed and Controlled-Key accuracy.” 


HOUSTON OIL FIELD MATERIAL CO., Houston, Texas, has used Comptometers for 
10 years. “Comptometers have saved us many thousands of dollars in time, and by 
elimination of error, in billing, costs, inventory, analyses and bank statement work.” 


GEO. J. GLOVER CO., INC., Contractors, New Orleans, La., has used Comptometers 
for 26 years. “We don’t know what we’d do without our 3 Comptometers. .. . 
Controlled-Key and other exclusive accuracy safeguards are indispensable, save 
much time and money.” 


VANCOUVER TRUNK & BAG, LTD., Vancouver, B. C., has used Comptometers for 14 
years. “Our single Comptometer, and the Comptometer Peg-Board plan, save us 
about $350 a year, and we have never required any other machine . . . extremely 
flexible and adaptable, fast and accurate.” 


Outmoded figure-work methods may represent the difference 
between profit and loss. What about your firm’s “set-up”? For 
an intelligent demonstration of “Comptometer economy” (in your 
office), call your local Comptometer office . . . or write direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


Electric Model K Comptometer Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Salesmen’s Commission Sq 


BY LEO T. PARKER, Attorney at Law 


REQUENTLY, a salesman ac- 
cepts employment under written 
and verbal contracts providing 
that he may draw a stipulated 
with the 


pay- 


amount _ periodically 
understanding — that 


ments shall be charged against his 


such 


commission account. Very often 
later arises if the 


commissions do not 


controversy 
salesman’s 
equal the amount of advances paid 
by the employer. And sometimes 
the employer refuses to pay the 
salesman because the sale price 
was below the regular price. 

The higher courts have con- 
sistently held that where a con- 
tract of employment provides that 
advances to a salesman are charge- 
able to and deductible from com- 
missions received by him as com- 
missions accrue, the employer can- 
not recover from the salesman the 
excess of advances over commis- 
sions earned in absence of agree- 
ment to repay such excess. If no 
written contract exists between 
the employer and the salesman, 
then the court will listen to testi- 


~ B0 


mony to determine if the salesman 
expressly or by implication agreed 
to repay the unearned advance- 
ments when the employment con- 
tract was made. 

For example, in Southern Mo- 
lasses Company vs. Boutcher, it 
was shown that an employer and 
a salesman made a verbal agree- 
ment by which the employer agreed 
to pay a salesman one-third of the 
profits and $50 each week, and 
that the amount accepted by the 
salesman was to be deducted from 
his share of the profits. 

Litigation developed over the 
question whether the employer 
could collect from the salesman the 
amount paid over and above the 
earned one-third of the profits. 
The court held the salesman not 
bound to repay the employer and 
said: 

“It is clear that this allowance 
was a salary, for the salesman 
could receive one-third the profits 
only if profits were made, and the 
drawing could be deducted only if 
profits were made. We do not 


uabbles 


gree that this allowance was to be 


returned in any event and even if 


a 


no profits were made.” 

Advances are never regarded as 
“loans” to a salesman but as spec- 
ulations in a common enterprise. 
Therefore, unless when the em- 
ployment contract was made the 
salesman expressly promised to re- 
pay uncarned advances, the em- 
plover cannot recover. The courts 
hold that, without a p.omise to re- 
pay, expressly or fairly implied 
from the agreement, a promise by 
an employer to advance money to 
a salesman for a particular pur 
pose does not import an expecta 
tion of its return by the salesman. 

In the leading case of Richmond 
Company vs. Wilson, the employer 
sued a salesman to recover un- 
earncd advances. The employe: 
contended that it was impliedly 
understood the salesman should re 
pay the advances if his earned 
commissions from sales failed to 
compensate the employer. How 
ever, the court held the employer 
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not entitled to a recovery, and 
stated important law as follows: 

“We cannot construe this en- 
-agement to imply that all the risk 

as taken by the employee. We re- 
ard it rather as signifying a joint 
aterprise in which the employee 
irnished his time and ability and 
he employer furnished the money 
ecessary to enable the employee 
) devote himself thereto. Both ex- 
ected the adventure to produce a 
und (the earned commissions) 
rom which each would be fully 
»mpensated—the one for his time 
nd labor, and the other for his 
ioney. We speak of an advance 
f wages, and advance of salary, 
et no one would regard this as a 
oan of so much money to the em- 
vloyee, which he has promised or 
s expected to repay.” 

An important point of the law is 
that where a contract of a sales- 
nan, employed on a commission 
vasis, provides that sums advanced 
by the employer could be deducted 
from the amount due the salesman, 
the salesman is not indebted to the 
employer, nor liable for unearned 
commissions, although when the 
employment contract was made the 
salesman agreed to give the em- 
ployer a note for the unearned ad- 
vancements. In other words, an ob- 
ligation by a salesman to repay 
advancements is never implied, but 
must be in clear, plain, and direct 
language. 

In the late case of American 
Furniture, Inc., vs. Snell, it was 
shown that a salesman entered into 
. written contract of employment 
with a manufacturer. A clause in 
this contract is, as follows: 

“Whereas, said employee does 
hereby obligate himself to perform 
the duties which may be prescribed 
for him by said employer dili- 
gently, and the employee further 
bligates himself to conform to the 
hours of work prescribed by said 
inployer, and is to receive 4 per 

ent of the net sales made by said 
mployee while in the employment 
of this employer, provided, how- 
ver, that the salesman shall re- 
ceive in full satisfaction of this 
‘greement only such sums as may 
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For writing master sheets for 
use On spirit and gelatin type 
duplicating machines 


LC SMITH 





Carbon Ribbon Machine 





A remarkable L C SMITH innovation. . 


Equipped with FABRIC RIB- 
BONS (Record Inked, Hecto- 
graph Inked, or Record and 
Hectograph Inked) and with 
CARBON PAPER RIBBONS 
(Spirit Duplicator Inked, Hect- 
ograph Inked, or Record 
Inked). Uses carbon paper rib- 
bon 9/16” wide and 200 feet 
long. Ribbons operate inde- 
pendently ...can be used sep- 
arately or in conjunction. 
Economical... the secret of 
the L C SMITH economy lies in 
its distinctive carbon ribbon 


. a two-ribbon typewriter 


feed. The carbon ribbon feeds 
diagonally across the platen so 
that as many as four complete 
writing lines are obtained from 
the ribbon’s width, without re- 
winding or rethreading. 

Faster, easier, cleaner... pro- 
duces better work and is a joy 
to operate! 

The finest machine available 
for typing spirit and gelatin 
duplicator master sheets. 

Excellent for Photolith and 
similar photographic duplicat- 
ing processes. 
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be due him on commissions at the 
time of discharge. It is further 
agreed that the employee, when 
called upon to do so, will execute 
a note bearing 8 per cent interest 
for the unpaid portion of his ac- 
count, and that in case any sums 
are advanced to said employee, 
said sums shall be considered as an 
advance or loan.” 

After the salesman had been em- 
ployed for several years he had 
overdrawn his commission account 
$437. The higher court held the 
salesman was neither obligated to 
give his note nor pay the amount 
to the employer. This court said: 

“The therefore, is 
narrowed to this: Does the con- 
tract expressly or impliedly make 
it obligatory upon the employee, 
Snell (salesman), to repay any 


question, 


excess over advances for commis- 
sions earned? We think not. This 
clause clearly expresses that the 
employer shall have the right to 
deduct from the commissions 
earncd by the employee any 
amount advanced to him, at any 
time the employer sees fit. It ex- 
presses nothing else, implies noth- 
ing more. The right to demand of 
the employee a note bearing 8 per 
cent, implies nothing more than the 
right of the employer to charge 8 
per cent interest on the advances 
in excess of the commissions earned 
until the commissions earned are 
sufficient to cover the advances.” 

Also, although a salesman has 
overdrawn his commission account 
the employer cannot refuse to pay 
the salesman commissions on a sale, 
providing the testimony proves 
that the employer had agreed to 
cancel the salesman’s indebtedness. 

For illustration, in Goodman vs. 
Parker, a salesman had overdrawn 
his commission account. He made a 
sale and the employer refused to 
pay the earned commission on this 
sale because the advances to the 
salesman were more than the 
amount due on this particular 
sale. 

However, the testimony indi- 
cated that before the salesman had 
attempted to take the last order 
the employer had agreed to cancel 


the salesman’s indebtedness fo: 
overdrawn advances. Therefore, 
the higher court held the employe: 
bound to pay the salesman thx 
commissions due on the last sale 

It is a well established law tha 
if an employer agrees to pay hi 
agent the difference between a fixe: 
amount payable to the employ: 
and the amount paid by the buye: 
any change in the fixed price r 
sults in the employer being liab! 
to the salesman for full paymen 
originally due. 

In Hall vs. Douglas Aircrat! 
Company, Inc., it was disclos 
that a manufacturer agreed that 
salesman should be paid a stipu 
lated amount for each airplan: 
sold. Later the manufacturer sol 
twenty airplanes at a price o 
$22,000 per unit or $440,000 i 
all. The regular price for each ai: 
plane had been $24,000, but in 
later discussion the manufactur: 
had lowered the price of his ai: 
planes. He contended that thereb 
the differential for the salesma: 
was eliminated, and that with th 
“differential” went also the com 
pany’s compensation. 

However, the court held th 
salesman entitled to the commis 
sions per each airplane, saying: 

“It would be harsh and unjus 
to uphold this contention. Th: 
more just and reasonable rule is 
that, if the seller changes the fixed 
price so that the agreement can no 
longer operate, the seller is obli 
gated to pay the reasonable valu 
of the services rendered by tli 
agent in furthering the consum 
mation of the sale. A seller ma) 
not ratify the appointment of a 
agent to be compensated upon « 
‘differential’ basis, receive the ben: 
fit of his services, and at thy 
moment of final negotiation ma 
sure to itself the consummation 
the transaction and full enjo 
ment of its profits, by the expec 
ent of lowering the price of t 
commodity and eliminating 
compensation of the agent. In su 
a situation the agent is entitled 
the reasonable value of his se 


ices.” 
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Edisons ¢ “Streamlined Miracle 


te a BRET OOO 


1. Disappearing 


Cover 


2. Concealed 
Correspondence 


Compartment 


3. Safety 
Signal 


Light 


4. Truvox 
Balanced 


Recording 


5. Square 
Foot of 


Floor Space 


-. . - brings a new beauty to your office 


A miracle in your office? Yes! Engineers schooled cover time to do more—you double your present capac- 
by Thomas A. Edison himself have enabled you to per- ity for important work. Details... routine...they melt 
form a miracle with one square foot of floor space. In a away! 
twinkling this brand new Ediphone transforms your It’s now no trouble to remember (the Ediphone 
office into a modern room. remembers things for you). Amazingly, too, your secre- 

\ shaft of simple beauty—it becomes the central point tary’s disposition improves (she can work without inter- 
of design. From its scientifically designed “sure-footed” ruption). This new floor Ediphone ends for you the 
leet to the disappearing cover it is streamlined perfec- office “war of nerves”. Hear more about it! Telephone 
tion. But more miracles happen! You become a changed the Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. A10, Thomas 


man once you take up Edison Voice Writing. You dis- \. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


Ediphone 


EDISON OICEWRITER 


SAY IT TO THE 
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(Photo Remington Rand) 


Twenty per cent was whacked off the total floor space occupied by the filing 
department when Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division modernized filing methods 


| G ° / ° _— 
THE OFFICE STEPCHILD 


A DARTNELL SURVEY 


NE of the most expensive de- 
partments in any business, the 
filing department, is often the most 
neglected. One reason for the high 
cost of filing departments is our 
insistence on thinking of the filing 
department only in terms of -filing. 
Actually filing is only one-half of 
the job. The other half—and most 
important half—is finding. If we 
think of filing as filing and find- 
ing with the accent on finding, we 
have a clearer conception of the 
filing job, for in most businesses 
finding is the all-important task of 
the department which preserves, 
protects, and maintains the vital 
records of a business. 

Every employee in a business 
creates work for the filing depart- 
ment. Look around an office—the 
officers of the company, dictating 
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letters, signing contracts, okaying 
memoranda; the bill clerks; the 
ledger clerks; all the correspond- 
ents and typists and stenogra- 
phers; the statisticians; the cost 
accountants; the payroll clerks— 
every one of them working all day 
long producing records which must 
be filed and fownd at some future 
time. 

Thus the filing department 
serves (or fails to serve) every 
employee, from the head of the 
business down to the newest office 
boy. As to costs, this is how filing 
costs pile up. First the filing de- 
partment occupies space, often 
costly space. It uses supplies. It 
costs money to gather, sort, and 
prepare material for filing. Then 
it costs money to file, even though 
filing salaries, as salaries go, are 








not high. And it costs money to 
find material needed for reference. 
This cost is high or low depend- 
ing on how well the job was done 
in the first place. That is why all 
the emphasis in any consideration 
of a filing job should be placed on 
finding. If finding is not fast and 
accurate, costs are multiplied be 
yond all reason. And if finding 
fails—if one important paper o: 
record cannot be produced when 
needed—it may mean the loss oi 
an important customer or order. 
the failure to make a collection, 01 
the loss of a law suit. We must re 
member that every routine pape: 
or record produced in an offic 
may, at some future date, becom: 
a priceless record on which son: 
important transaction hinges. 

In any survey of filing troubles 
it is invariably found that most o1 
the difficulties and costly wastes in 
a filmg department originate out 
side the filing department itsel! 
For this reason it is necessary t: 
look at the business as a whole and 
determine each department’s needs 
and facilities in relation to the fil 
ing department before the filing 
department is studied. 

First step is to ascertain how 
many files are being maintained. | 
will be found that too many execu 
tives are maintaining files of thei: 
own, of one kind or another. In 
many businesses practically ever) 
executive has his own pet group o! 
files which he guards jealously, bu‘ 
which are either a duplicate o! 
other files, or which could be bette: 
handled in the central files. 

In surveying an office, visi 
every executive and private offic 
and learn what files are being 
maintained. Then make a chari 
showing what is being filed and 
where, and for what purpose. | 
will be found that much consolida 
tion is usually possible. One larg 
company found it possible to r 
lease four girls for other work 
when most individual and depar'! 
mental! filing was centralized. 

Here is a typical example « 
what goes on in many business: 
There were twenty-two current fi 
drawers and twenty-two previo' 
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year’s file drawers containing files 
on property records, tax records, 


real estate files, cancelled dealer | 


contracts, northwest division, 
outhwest division, service reports, 
ir. M’s File, Mr. C’s file, Mr. H’s 
le, export miscellaneous. All of 
hese files were gathered together 
nd turned into one information 
le, classified by subjects. Nearly 
if of the material was found to 
obsolete and was destroyed. 
“hese files had never been audited 
or obsolete material and were 
rowded to the point where effi- 
ent operation was impossible. 
There are times when depart- 
nents such as the credit depart- 
nent, purchasing department, per- 
sonnel department, due to remote 


situation, frequency of use of cer- | 


tain records, or for other reasons 
ire entitled to special files, but all 
too often these special files are a 
duplication of work. The general 
manager of one company where 
filing methods were being reorgan- 
ized declared that there were but 
four people in the filing depart- 
ment, which was true. But it was 
found that there were three other 
people who devoted full time to 


maintaining special files, and eight | 


people who spent as much as half 
time maintaining files outside the 


general file room. Thus, instead of | 
thinking of eleven salaries which | 
were chargeable to filing, the gen- | 
eral manager thought of four sal- | 
aries. It is often a fact that filing | 
in an office will employ more than | 


twice as many people as are ap- 


parent without a careful survey. | 
When a chart has been prepared | 


showing all files and a description 
of the contents, it is not difficult, 


especially if you have availed your- | 
self of the services of one of the fil- | 


ing experts employed by the lead- 
ing filing equipment manufac- 
turers, to set up a filing plan 


which will cover every filing need | 


ind systematize and organize filing 
to speed the work, cut costs, and 
increase accuracy. 

Because every office has different 
problems, it is not possible to out- 
line here a suggested layout for a 


filing system, or to say how the | 
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BOSS OR NO BOSS 
you're ‘way off base! 


Why, William! What's come over you? 


Only this, Chief. When you first hired me as 
Ad Manager, business papers were the backbone 
of our advertising. But as we've grown bigger 
you've chiseled heck out of our business paper 
schedules. Yet you expect me to make the whole 
job effective at the point of sale. 


But, my boy, our consumer advertising reaches millions. 

We reach everybody, including dealers and buyers. 
Oh, yeah? Say, listen. If our consumer ads 
reach 11 million people, and that's only 10% of 
the nation's literate population, how in blazes 
do you figure we reach 100% of our dealers and 
industrial buyers? 


Well, of course.... 
And besides, even if we do make some direct hits 
here and there, how do you figure that's the 
same as talking to our prospects in terms of 
their own livelihood, through the business pa- 
pers that talk their language? 


Perhaps you‘re.... 
Now you're talking, Chief! Let's take another 
look at this list you just tried to amputate.... 
these A. B. P. publications, for instance. Our 
prospects depend on them for helpful suggestions 
about their business...for the advice of editors 
in whom they have confidence. Our prospects 
subscribe for these publications—not to be en- 
tertained, but to make more dough! What a 
chance that gives us. Get it? 


William, I guess I was right when I 
hired you because of your red hair. 
Use all the business papers we profit- 
ably can. And make sure they're 
all like those A. B. P. publications. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS - INC. 


Highest editorial standarda 369 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK Proved reader interest in 
and publishing integrity 4 LOOK FOR THE TWO HALL-MARKS OF KNOWN VALUE > terme of paid circulation 
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avon m2 | 
promotion: 
- « « what I'd studied as pastime 


changed my whole future life 
. . - doubled my income!”’ 


TARTLED as was this LaSalle member—we weren't. 

Promotion comes quite often that way. Unex- 

pectedly, men and women cash in on the LaSalle 
training that they began merely for general self- 
development—as a hobby. 

But can anyone study as a “hobby”? 

Well, just put yourself at an automobile sales- 
manager’s desk, for example. Build your sales organ- 
ization, plan advertising, adjust margin on this model, 
plan promotion for that, then justify your policies to 
your president. By such actual practice work, the 
LaSalle student of Executive Management really 
learns to manage a business. 

Or take Law training! The LaSalle law member 
wrestles with the realistic legal tangles of his lifelike 
clients. And the accountancy student sets up new 
companies, finds and remedies profit-leaks in the 
methods of existing concerns. The traffic manage- 
ment student handles shipping problems—so factual 
that their details are as real as any he will encounter 
when he holds down a tratlic job. Theory ts out! 
Practice is in! 

That sort of study is interesting! It is fascinating 
to study the knotty, real problems of business and 
either come up with the right answer or have inter- 
estingly explained to you by experts why your solu- 
tion doesn’t quite meet the issue. That way—next 
time—your solution does work. Meanwhile, your 
knowledge is growing, your mind expanding. 

And soon you find that you have mastered a new 
ability, possess a new power that may stand you in 
good stead the very next week in your own work. 
You have greater confidence in yourself, your asso- 
ciates and superiors recognize your greater ability, 
and sooner or later you will reap promotion and 
money reward. 

Try it out for yourself! Surely there’s some subject 
you've long wished to know. Why not know it? Why 
not know it NOW! Invest part of your spare time! 
You'll be amazed at how little effort is needed, how 
much pleasure and profit will accrue. 

All you have to do is mail us this coupon or a post- 
card. Ask us to send you information on any subject 
listed below. Find out—TODAY !—how easy it is to 
be the man or woman who knows: And who knows 
more than just the one job of the moment. Prepare, 
in short, for the future—build your own future! 
LaSalle training is one of the easiest, most interest- 
ing and most profitable self-development moves you 
can make! 


FREE! 
Any of these 
booklets — or 
similar ones 
on your own 


field. _. 









LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept.1047-R A Correspondence Institution 


Please send me—without cost or obligation—full informa- 

tion about how I can, through your training, equip myself 

for the new problems and opportunities in the business 

field I have checked: 

O Higher Accountancy 

O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
0 Commercial Law 

2 ~~" jae M 


nt 
Oo Business English 


Chicago 


OC Business Management 
0 Traffic Management 
+ nae mabag 2 





Oorrespon- 


dence 
D Salesmanship 
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Look at the even, upright condition of papers in Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett's 
No overcrowded folders to slow work, ample 
guides and indexes, suspension drawer files, good lighting play important parts 


modernized filing department. 


different files should be set up. It 
is a practice in some companies to 
use the general or central files for 


everything concerning orders— 
correspondence, dealer records, 
sales corespondence, complaints, 


collections, shipments, etc. Then 
with this as a general file, the other 
files are set up by subjects, such 
as property, taxes, personnel, 
labor, purchasing. But as we 
pointed out earlier, it is often pos- 
sible to keep much of this so-called 
special subject material in the gen- 
eral files. 

The thing to remember is that 
it be 
geo- 


there is a system, whether 
alphabetical, numerical, or 
especially suited for 
and 


graphical, 
every filing need in any office, 
there is special purpose equipment 
for every need. 

Another important point is this. 
Is information buried in the files 
which could be of far greater use 
if it maintained in other 
forms? Visible indexes, for example, 
are one well-known method of get- 


were 


ting more value out of filed infor- 
mation. 

At this point, when you are re- 
vising a filing system, it is neces- 
sary to give utmost consideration 
to the proper protection of vital 


ma), 


i\ 
ut 






















































records against fire. It is reporte: 
that 43 per cent of all business: 
suffering from fire do not resum 
This is often 
caused by the complete loss of a 
records vital to the resumption 0! 
business. Oh, vou are in a fireproo! 


business after the fire. 


building and do not have to worr 
about fire! Well, 
fireproof, but how about the con 
tents? They 
they? No. Of course not. 

Before we go to the selection and 


the building is 


are not fireproof, ar 


equipment of the filing departmen 
itself, we must check up on thi 
habits of the organization as 

whole and determine what each di 
partment can do in the nature o! 
cutting filing costs. Check these i 
points to find starting places in 
1. Is there a 
well-enforced rule that all papers 
sent to the filing department mus 


reducing filing costs: 


have some evidence of completed 
action? Lumbermens Mutual Ca; 
ualty Company employs one gi 
the first employee in the filing di 
partment to see papers sent fi 
filing, who checks every paper 
see that it has been completed an: 
the transaction closed. 2. In ques 
tionable cases must the person 
sending a paper to file indica 


(Continued on page 
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BY J. K. LASSER, C. P. A. 


resident, J. K. Lasser & Company, New Yor 





By virtue of Regulations recently issued by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, the personnel of the Bureau 
are forcefully directed to give careful consideration 
in the examination of corporation Income Tax re- 
turns, with a view to the possible imposition of a 
surtax on the unreasonable accumulation of surplus 
under Section 102 of the Internal Revenue Code. The 


Regulation further provides tha 


be given to the following classes of corporations— 


1. Corporations which have not distributed at least 


70 per cent of their earnings as d 


2. Corporations which have invested carnings in se- 
curities or other property unrelated to their normal 


business activities. 


3. Corporations which have advanced sums to officers 


or shareholders in the form of loans out of undis- 


Many corporate taxpayers are unaware 
of the existence and significance of the 
surtax on unreasonable accumulation of 
surplus. Its effect is a tax on undis- 
tributed profits. A brief explanation of 
the tax may be advisable— 
Many years ago, Congress recognized the 
fact that corporations were in the habit 
of accumulating surplus with the express 
purpose of assisting its stockholders in 
‘voiding the payment of an Income Tax 
the dividends had the corporation 
de a distribution of its surplus. In 
rder to force distributions of corporate 
nings, a penalty tax was imposed 
ainst all corporations accumulating 
me beyond their reasonable needs 
Where it could be shown that the accumu- 
on was for the purpose of avoiding 
ix on the shareholders. This penalty 
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[he tax burden of business will be reduced approximately $1,105, - 
00,000, as a result of the amendments to the Social Security Act. 
Briefly, the Bill provides for a freezing of the Old Age Benefit Tax 
1t 1% for both the worker and employer during the next three years 
nstead of the 114% rate; just as important, the Federal Unemploy- 
nent Tax will apply only to the first $3,000.00 (starting in 1940) 
paid to each employee instead of the total payroll as in the past 


Do We Still Have an Undistributed Profits Tax? 


t 


ividends. 








tax is separate 
other corporate taxes and is imposed 
in addition to the ordinary Income and 
Excess Profits Tax. The tax is at the 
rate of 25 per cent of the first $100,000 
of earnings unreasonably accumulated in 
any one year, and 35 per cent of any 


excess. 


Section 


this 25 


will be 


future. The significant factors are- 


1. In January of 1938, the Bureau, for 
the first time, succeeded in having the 
Court sustain the tax against a corpora- 
tion engaged 





vareful scrutiny 


102 has been in our income tax 
laws for many years and although it has 
not frequently 
Bureau in the past, certain factors in 
recent years point to a conclusion that 


commercial 
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tributed profits or surplus from which taxable divi- 


dends might have been declared. 


4. Corporations, a majority of whose stock is held 


by a family or other small group. 


5. Corporations whose distributions appear to be in- 


adequate when considered in connection with the 


nature of the business or the financial position of the 


corporation with accumulations beyond the reason- 


able needs of the business, notwithstanding the fact 


that 70 per cent of their earnings have already 


been distributed. 


Hereafter each Revenue Agent is compelled to make 


a specific recommendation in his examining report as 


to the application or non-application of the tax on 


unreasonable accumulation of surplus. (T.D. 4914, 


approved July 26, 1939.) 











distinct from all 


holding” company 


..~ The Answer Is: “We Don’t, But We Do” 








Prior to that time the courts seemed to 
limit the tax to the so-called “personal 


type of corporation. 


not availed of to avoid the 


Act, the 


tax on 


(National Grocery Co., 304 U.S. 282.) 
2. Under the 1938 Revenue 
den of proving that the corporation was 


bur- 


the 


shareholder was shifted to the corpora- 


invoked by the 
: so used, 

3. The new 

35 per cent tax 

employed in the 


activity. 


cates such a purpose. 


Regulation obviously 


tion; formerly, the Bureau had the bur- 
den of proving that the corporation was 


in«i- 


It will be noticed that the tax does not 
obtain to every corporation; its applica- 
tion is restricted to instances where the 
earnings are retained beyond the reason- 
able needs of the company. Thus, as a 
general rule, the Bureau will not invoke 











the tax on accumulated surplus when it 
can be shown that the earnings are to 
be used to finance or acquire addi- 
tional working assets; that the stock is 
widely held in small blocks; that the 
earnings are necessary for the retirement 
of bonded indebtedness; that a distribu- 
tion to the shareholders would not result 


in surtaxes to the individual because of 
individual losses or small incomes. 

The fact that a corporation does not 
have sufficient cash on hand to make a 
dividend distribution will not avoid the 
imposition of this surtax. In this connec 
tion, it should be noted that the tax may 
be avoided by providing for “consent 


dividends” permitted under Section 28 of 
the Act. Under this arrangement, the 
stockholder agrees to report as taxable 
income a pro rata share of the corporat: 
earnings retained by the company. 

In view of the recent T. D. 4914, it i 
important to consider your dividen 
policy to avoid this tax. 





When Stock Is Sold on December 31 


The Bureau now rules that where a contract to sell 
stock on a stock exchange at a loss is entered into on 
December 31 and delivery of the stock is made in 
the regular manner on January 2 of the following 


year, the loss on the transaction is incurred and con 
stitutes a proper deduction as of December 31 o 
that year, and not the following vear when the stock 


is delivered. (G.C.M. 21503.) 


This ruling means that a loss occurs in 
the year of sale—not the year in which 
the stock is delivered. 

Thus—if stock is sold on December 31, 
1939, at a loss, and in accordance with 
the rules of the Stock Exchage, the stock 
is not delivered until January 2 of 


... The Loss Must Be Taken That Year 


1940, the loss is deductible on your 1939 
tax return. This ruling is contrary to 
and revokes a prior ruling (G.C.M. 
12570) which held that the loss did not 
occur until the stock was delivered. 

For several years the Bureau has con- 
sistently disallowed losses on the sales 


of stock when sold at the end of Decen 
ber so that delivery could not be mad 
until the following year. Generally, suc! 
sales were made to offset gains, an 
where taxpayers had been denied thi 
loss, claims for refund of the additions 
taxes paid should be filed. 








Will Your Assigned Insurance Policies 


Be Subject to Estate Tax? 


The United States Court of Claims recently shat- 
tered, at least temporarily, the belief of many tax- 
payers that they had successfully avoided an Estate 
Tax on the proceeds of life insurance policies by 
making an outright assignment of the policy. 


In the case before the Court of Claims, the deceased 
had taken out six life insurance policies on his life 
between 1925 and 1929; in July, 1932, the policies 
were absolutely assigned to the decedent’s wife, and 
the decedent retained none of the incidents of owner- 
ship. The decedent, before and after the assignment 
of the policies, paid the premiums thereon. 


The decedent’s estate contended that the proceeds of 
the policies could not be included as part of the es- 


The Bailey case is one of the most stir- 
ring decisions handed «clown in recent 
months; it denotes the first decision in 
which the government succeeded in its 


38 


contention, although it had failed in sev- 
eral other cases; the decision is contrary 
to the law as interpreted for many years 
by most tax practitioners. 


tate because the decedent had divested himself of al! 
rights in the policies before death. On the other hand, 
the government contended that insurance proceeds 
were subject to the Estate Tax, merely because th: 
policies were taken out by the decedent, and the fact 
policies were assigned before death was immaterial. 
The Court of Claims agreed with the Commissioner’s 
contention, stating that— 

“To allow an insured to avoid the Estate Tax upon 
his estate by making an assignment of policies taken 
out by him, and upon which he paid the premiums 
would be contrary to the clear language of thi 
statute.” (Walter C. Bailey vs. U. S., Court of 
Claims, May 29, 1939.) 


... Yes—If Taken Out By Decedent 


The Estate Tax Law provides that there 
must be included in the gross estate 
the decedent all property— 


(a) to the extent of the interest there 
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ot the decedent at the time of his death, 
and 
()) to the extent of all life insurance 
proceeds in excess of $40,000.00 received 
by beneficiaries other than the decedent’s 
estate, under policies taken out by the 
cedent upon his own life. 
was generally believed that the inclu- 
on of life insurance proceeds in the 
ross estate was dependent upon the 
ecedent having an interest in the policies 
the time of his death; that if the 
ecedent disposed of his entire interest 
the policies before death, he had suc- 
ssfully avoided an Estate Tax on the 
fe insurance proceeds. However, the 
urt of Claims held that the two sub- 








sections above must be interpreted inde 
pendently of each other; that all life in 
surance proceeds were subject to an 
Estate Tax if the policies were “taken 
out by the decedent upon his own life.” 
It is understood that application will 
soon be made to have the Bailey case 
reviewed by the Supreme Court. In the 
event that the decision should be affirmed, 
many Estate Tax returns will be re 
opened for the purpose of asserting an 
additional tax on this type of life insur 
ance proceeds heretofore deemed exempt. 
While the decision appears to be con- 
trary to the decisions in a great number 
of prior cases, and while it is comfort 
ing to know that at least one court has 





failed to recognize the Bailey case (Dry- 
den Estate, District Court, So. N.Y., 
August 3, 1939), the possibility of 
affirmance by the Supreme Court is not 
too remote. 

We have always advised in the past and 
still feel—pending ultimate disposition 
by the Supreme Court—that the only 
method by which the Estate Tax may 
successfully be avoided is to have the 
insured cancel the policies, and have new 
policies taken out by the beneficiary on 
the life of the original insured. The 
beneficiary will thereafter pay the 
premiums. Of course, this procedure as 
sumes that the insured is still an insur- 


able risk. 








Corporation Taxed on Insurance Proceeds 


stock of the latter company. A few years thereafter 
the officer died, and as a result, Corporation B re- 
ceived the insurance proceeds. 


Corporation A took out a life insurance policy on the 
life of one of its officers and it became the beneficiary 
thereunder. A few years later Corporation A merged 
with Corporation B under a nontaxable reorganiza- 
tion plan whereby Corporation A transferred all of 
its assets including the insurance policy to Corpora- 
tion B—and Corporation B issued its stock to the 
stockholders of Corporation A in exchange for the 


The income tax law specifically exempts 
from tax “amounts received under a life 
insurance contract paid by reason of the 
death of the insured.” The law further 
provides, however, that if a life insurance 
policy is transferred for a “valuable con- 
sideration,” then only the actual con- 
sideration given, plus the amount of 
premiums subsequently paid by the 
transferee, shall be exempt from tax, and 





any excess shall be subject to an in- 
come tax. This is the first case dealing 
with the transfer of insurance policies 
from one corporation to another in a 
tax-free exchange or reorganization. The 
Board held that even though the ex 
change of Corporation A stock for Cor- 
poration B’s stock did not result in a 
taxable exchange, nevertheless the issu- 
ance of Corporation B’s stock was suffi- 






The question before the Board of Tax Appeals was 
whether or not any portion of the insurance pro- 
ceeds was subject to an Income Tax, and the Board 
answered the question in the affirmative. (King Plow 


Co., BTA Memo 82840. ) 


. . By New Decision on Transfer of Company Policies 


cient to constitute “valuable considera- 
tion” for the transfer of the insurance 
policy in order to subject part of the 
proceeds to an Income Tax. In view of 
the holding in this case, all reorganiza- 
tions involving a transfer of insurance 
policies held by one of the parties to 
the reorganization should receive your 
careful consideration, otherwise tax pen- 
alties will be incurred. 








Year of Abandonment Loss Decided 


in 1922. (Lehigh Valley R.R., BTA Memo 38892.) 


1. Taxpayer, for several years prior to 1919 had 
worked, at a loss, certain coal fields in which it had 2 
an interest. In 1919, the taxpayer discontinued its 









Taxpayer purchased real estate in 1928 for 
$80,000.00 in cash and subject to an existing mort- 


operations in the coal field, but had carried on vari- gage of $80,000.00. The value of the property had 


ous investigations for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not further operations were advisable. 
The taxpayer decided definitely to abandon the coal 
field in 1922, and claimed an abandonment loss on 
its return for that year. The Bureau had contended 
that the loss, if any, occurred in 1919. 
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The Board of Tax Appeals held that loss occurred 


oe 





greatly depreciated and in 1934, the taxpayer, al- 
though financially able to do so, refused to pay any 
further taxes, mortgage or interest payments, or 
make any repairs to the property. The mortgagee 
instituted foreclosing proceedings in November 1934, 
and the property was sold at a foreclosure sale in 
1935. The taxpayer claimed an abandonment loss 
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equal to his equity in the property for the year 1934; 
the Bureau maintained that the loss was a capital loss 


From the foregoing facts, the Board of Tax Ap 
peals allowed a full loss by virtue of abandonment 


and did not occur until 1935. 


Abandonment losses are allowed in full 
and are not subject to the capital loss 
limitations. 

These cases indicate that the mere failure 
to make use of an asset does not give 
rise to an abandonment loss. Before an 
abandonment loss may be claimed, there 
must be an intention to abandon the 
property coupled with an actual destruc- 
tion thereof, or certain acts in pursuance 
of such intentions. The Hoffman case is 


for the year 1934. (Hoffman, 40 BTA No. 69.) 


.. . What the Hoffman Case Means to You 


closure sale and avoids a possible limited 
capital loss as the result of the fore- 
closure sale. Many taxpayers have been 
compelled to limit losses arising from 
foreclosure sales under the capital loss 
provisions of the Income Tax Law; how- 
ever, where it can now be shown that 
the property was actually abandoned 
prior to foreclosure, it may be advisable 
to claim a full loss in view of the new 
decisions and consequently file claims for 
refund. 


business is no longer within the definitio 
of a capital asset. Therefore, it is nm 
necessary today to abandon depreciab| 
assets such as machinery and building 
in order to secure the full loss. Thi 
type of asset may be sold and any los 
sustained will be allowable in full wit! 
out any capital limitation. Howeve 
land is still a capital asset since it 

not subject to depreciation. (See treat 
ment of corporate capital gains an 
losses under the 1939 Act—effective 194 





interesting because it demonstrates a 
method by which a full loss may be 
claimed in a year prior to actual fore- 


It should further be pointed out that 
since 1938, depreciable property used in page 15.) 
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Social Security Amendments Effective in 1939 


While most of the amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act (approved August 10) are not effective 
until 1940, two important changes are effective this 
year, and warrant your immediate consideration. 

1. Beginning with January 1, 1939, wages paid 
to individuals aged 65 or over are no longer exempt 
from the Old Age Benefit Tax. This means that both 
the employer and the employee will each have to pay 
the 1 per cent tax on all wages paid to persons over 
the age of 65, beginning with the first of this year. 
A recently released Internal Revenue Bulletin (S. S. 
T. 373), claims that employers are required to deduct 
from wages paid to employees over the age of 65, for 
services performed on or after August 10, 1939 not 
only the employer’s tax, but also back employees’ tax 
on all taxable wages paid for services performed 
January 1, 1939 to August 9, 1939. Employers 
should, therefore, collect from employees aged 65 and 
over, all back taxes since January 1, 1939. Of course, 
if the 65-year-old employee is no longer in your em- 
ployment, you will not be liable for the employee's 


tax with respect to wages paid him since January 1, 
but you nevertheless must pay your share of the tax 
The Treasury Bulletin further states that instruc 
tions will be issued to all employers advising the tim: 
and manner in which the back taxes are to be 1 
ported and paid to the Collector of Internal Revenu: 

2. Employers who paid State Unemployment Taxes 
for the years 1936, 1937, and 1938, too late to ob 
tain a credit against the Federal Unemployment Tax. 
may now receive full credit for such tardy payments 
If credit for the late payment has not been taken 
on the Federal Unemployment Tax, claims for refund 
may be filed. Full credit will be allowed for all d 
linquent State taxes paid prior to October 9 next. 
In view of this provision, employers are urged to 
review their entire payroll to determine whether or 
not any liability exists to any State Unemploymen! 
Fund for any prior period. If any State Unemploy 
ment Tax is found to be due, payments should bh 
made prior to October 9, in order to insure full credit 


or refund. 





The New District of Columbia Income Tax 


The District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1939 
which was recently approved, provides for an income 
tax on individuals and corporations. The rate for 
individuals graduates from 1 to 3 per cent, and the 
rate for corporations is 5 per cent of taxable income 
allocated to the District of Columbia. The first tax- 
able year will be the year 1939 and the first income 
tax return will be due March 15 next. Generally, 
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the items of income, deductions, and exemptions a 
similar to the provisions of the Federal Income Tax 
Law except for the fact that capital gains and Joss 
are not recognized. 

The D. C. Income Tax, in effect, replaces the Bus 
ness Privilege Tax (Gross Receipts) and the tax « 
intangible personal property, which latter taxes wi 
repealed or expired. 
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: | $15,000,00 A YEAR IN NEW PROFITS 
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BY ELIMINATING 
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ct. ; SEE HOW THE APPLETON ELECTRIC CO. 

to g HAS STEPPED UP INVENTORY TURNOVER; 

or ; REDUCED UNDERSTOCK AND OVERSTOCK 

nt WITH KARDEX STOCK CONTROL SYSTEM 

\ 

be Imagine, $15,000 annually in new profits from the 

lit same volume of business simply by eliminating the 
“lazy dollars” that were unknowingly and needlessly If you would like to get the full facts on how the 
upping the cost of “owning” an inventory. Any busi- Appleton Electric Company is being served by its 


ness can reduce inventory carrying charges, storage Kardex Stock Control Record simply mail the coupon. 
costs, obsolescence write-offs, out-of-stock “lost” or- We'll send you a free copy of our new booklet which 
ders, production delays, needless taxes, frozen capital completely details the operation and benefits of Kar- 
ills and kindred hidden costs that are spotlighted dex Stock Control in eliminating “lazy dollars” for 
daily by Kardex Stock Control Systems. new profits. There is 

no obligation attach- + Sst nes cours ros ruscomvmcma paca! § 


ed. 465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Indeed, you may send me your new book, 
“Get Those Profit Stealing Lazy Dollars 
Out Of Your Inventory.” No obligation, 
of course! 


4 Signed 
emington Rand Inc. 3 


St. & No. 
Buffalo New York City & State 
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_,. YOUR CARDS 
File ON WHEELDEX 


e € 
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€ 


RAPID 


TIME REFERENCE 


MONEY : . To 
and SPACE aN 4,500 CARDS 


30 Wheeldex Units are available for handling all card records. 
Note Cards inspected of entries made without removal from | 
file Ideal for posting and reference Cards imserted or removed 
quickly at any point 

Wheeldex Manutacturing Co 

93 Wall St New York N Y 


COMFORTABLE 
POSTING 
TO 3,000 
INVENTORY CARDS 





ALL AT ONE LEVEL | 


NEW 
MODEL 
cope? 


A Novel, Me- 
chanical Pa- 
per Drill of 
**produc- 
tion” caliber 
at less than 
half the cost 
of an elec- 
trie drill. 


“BULL’S EYE” 
PAPER DRILL 


Speedy, Ac- 
curate, Port- 
able, Effi- 
cient— 
Heavy-duty 
but easy and 
simple to op- 


erate. Only 


A Real Tool 
for Commercial 
or Private 
Printing Plants 
and for good- 
sized Offices 
where the or- 
dinary “punch” 


Many Important Features! Ca- 
pacity: 1 inch—half a ream of paper 
at a time. Speed: 1500 holes pes 
min., 100M per hour. Size: 18 x 14” 
—“Tabulating” Tray with 7 adjust- 
able stops. Scales: 3 sets to gauge by. 
Guides: Right and Left, both adjust- 
able. Back-Gauge: Adjustable up to 
1}4” from edge of stock. Hollow 
Drills: Any size from 1-8” Dia. to is inadequate. 
7-16". Never heat up. stay sharp SEE IT! TRY 
longer, cut cleaner holes. IT! 

Leverage 6 to 1—Oilless Bearings—No Tools Needed— 
Chip Disposal Chute, etc. etc. 

*With 1 Hollow Drill any size except in 32nds. Extra 
Hollow Drills in 16ths $3.30 each, in 32nds $3.70 each 
Write for descriptive cireular or send purchase 
order, subject to 10-day return option. 


CHRISTIE-LUCAS, INC., Box 425, Rochester, N. Y. 





$12.00 A MONTH 
covers the cost of a one-inch display advertise- 
ment in AMERICAN BUSINESS, provided the 
order calls for twelve consecutive insertions ; 
less than twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 
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Filing—tThe Office 
Stepchild 


(Continued from page 36) 


to be filed? Educate the entire 
organization not to regard the fil- 
ing department as a convenient 
burying place for papers, the value 
of which is questionable. Too many 
men in offices send circulars, form 
letters, advertising, temporary or 
uncompleted records to file rather 
than take a chance on destroying 
them. 3. Is anyone and everyone 
permitted to send material to be 
filed marked “miscellaneous”? 
Nothing gums up a filing system 
quicker than a big batch of “mis- 
cellaneous” material every day. 
Train the filing department to 
challenge every executive who 
cleans up his desk and shoots a 
lot of junk to the filing depart- 
ment marking it “miscellaneous.” 
4. Is the organization trained to 
confine letters to one subject? This 
is especially vital in inter-company 
and branch correspondence. 5. Is 
there an established rule that no 
one can hold papers indefinitely? 
One company employs a clerk to 
search for lost papers, and to re- 
trieve papers that are being need- 
lessly held out of files. 

With these matters cared for, it 
is easier to plan the filing depart- 
ment itself. The cost of space, the 
availability of space, will deter- 
mine whether four- or five-drawer 
cabinets should be used. Your sur- 
vey of existing files and conditions 
will have determined the classifica- 
tions of the different files. Now let 
us check some of the methods and 
equipment. The heart of the filing 
procedure is the indexing system. 
Filing equipment manufacturers 
have this worked out so carefully 
that they can tell you how many 
letters beginning with “A” you will 
be called on to handle out of every 
thousand pieces filed. So you are 
perfectly safe in selecting any of 
the good alphabetical, geographi- 
cal, numerical subject filing sys- 
tems. Each system may have its 


own advantages and weaknesses, 
but like our modern automobiles 
they are all good. Do not, unde: 
any circumstances, try to sav 
money on filing supplies—indexes, 
guides, folders, and tabs. And her: 
is another point. Have you 
sorters indexed the same as you 
files. There are several good sort 
ers on the market, and if you hay 
any quantity of filing, do not tr 
to operate the filing departmen 
without good sorting equipment 
Alphabetical indexing systems ar 
arranged so that you can have a: 
few or as many indexes as needed 
depending on the volume of filing 
to be done. In a small, simple filing 
department it may be that yo 
need only the usual ABC indexes, 
but as volume increases you wi 
need indexes which break dow: 
each letter division into several in 
dexes, such as Aa-Al, Am-Ar, As 
Az, ete. 

In planning a filing system i 
will be found that certain execu 
tives, the president, treasure: 
secretary, personnel manager, 
comptroller, and perhaps a fev 
others must have files for papers 
and records too confidential for 
exposure to prying eyes if they 
are permitted to go through th 
usual office routine. Here again w: 
ought to consider fire resistant or 
fireproof files, and files which can 
be securely locked. Here again we 
must consider carefully all the 
needs of the different executives 
and provide them with the type of 
filing they need most. For example, 
many executives and company of- 
ficers will be served best by a sub 
ject file, broken down into sub 
divisions. For example, with “Ad- 
vertising” as a major subject, the 
subdivisions are magazine, news- 
paper, outdoor, farm paper, win- 
dow display, direct-mail, etc. 

In setting up files there should 
be a written manual or set of in- 
structions, prepared with full in- 
structions, which tells what pape: 
go into each file, which describ 
cross reference practices, ani 
which accurately details all filing 
methods and policies so that refer- 
ence to this manual will show 
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where any given paper or record | 
should be filed in case of a ques-| 
tion regarding it. 
In operating the filing depart- | 
nent proper, it is important that | 
.e clerk in charge have proper | 
authority, backed up by a rank-| 
g executive. First, there should 
a rule that no one be allowed 
, pull papers from the file except 
a filing department clerk. Many a 
od filing department is kept in 
uproar because clerks and 
‘cutives from other departments 
live into the files after hours, at 
,oon time, or Saturday afternoons 
and yank out folders or individual | 
ctters, leaving no record of their 
ferings. 


Of course, you will see to it that) | 


there are adequate “charge out” 


regulations, and ample provision of | | 


“out” folders for use when papers 
are taken from the file. Slips for 
recording papers taken out should 
be signed by everyone taking 
papers from the file. These little 
details may seem trifling, but they 
account for the difference between 
a good filing department and a 
poor one. 

There should also be a cross 
reference sheet or slip for use 
when any paper or record deals 
with one or more subjects. The 
paper is, of course, filed under the 
main subject or the subject most 
likely to be called for. Then, a 
cross reference slip is made out 
and filed, calling attention to other 
subjects, 

If you are not already using it, 
be sure to consider the numbered 
alphabetical system, in which each 
subdivision of the alphabet is 
given a number. In this system, the 
alphabet is subdivided as many 
times, as the volume of filing re- 
quires, and a number assigned to 
each subdivision. Before filing, 
each paper is marked with the 
number thus: In a 160 division of 
the alphabet, the folder for Aa-Ag 
is number 1, Ah-Al is 2, and so 
on. This plan speeds finding and is 
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USERS REPORT AMAZING 
SAVINGS WITH ELECTRIC 
OFFICE DEVICES 











a double check on the accuracy of 
all filing. Some systems have | 
folders with different colored tabs | 
as a triple check. All the extra! 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRI 


E’D like to shout that word amazing, for we think that when 
machines pay for themselves in just a few months their owners 
are getting amazing returns. 


The cases cited are just a few of the typical results that business 
men obtain when they put modern electric office devices to work. 
There are many more—all telling a story of how these machines 
help lessen the fatigue of office workers and thereby step up accu- 
racy; how they reduce labor and thus make it possible to do more 
work in the same amount of time; and how they simplify complex 
office routines. 


To produce such amazing results, electric office devices must be 
equipped with dependable motors. So, take this tip, when you in- 
stall electric machines in your office, specify that they be equipped 
with General Electric motors. They’re dependable. 


G-E MOTORS PREFERRED 


By building dependable motors that meet the strict performance 
requirements of office-device manufacturers, General Electric has 
contributed substantially to the progress of this industry—ever 
since office devices were electrified. That office-device manufacturers 
prefer G-E motors is evidenced by the fact that a majority of the 
electric office machines on display at the National Business Show, 
year after year, are equipped with G-E motors. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY WITH ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN OFFICE DEVICES 


C 


070-299 
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300 LETTERS TONIGHT! 
EACH INDIVIDUALLY TYPEWRITTEN 
BY IY BATTERY OF AUTO-TYPISTS 








Producing personalized correspondence is made easy if your office is equipped 
with Auto-typists. Each letter is individually typewritten, without annoy- 
ing mistakes and unsightly erasures. Neat, perfectly matched copies of 
form letters can be quickly and economically typed. Fill-ins may} be 
manually inserted in the body of each letter to give them a personal touch. 
These fill-ins may vary in length, but the Auto-typist will automatically 
adjust for the space required. 


Typewritten letters are more effective and get a much higher percentage of 
replies than ordinary processed mailings. That is why they are used by 
Chevrolet Motor, Montgomery Ward, Bethlehem Steel, Pure Oil, Sears 
Roebuck, New England Mutual Life, and hundreds of other companies. 


If you haven’t tried Auto-typist letters send in the coupon today for full de- 
tails about this more effective way to produce sales and collection letters. 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 





610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 

Chicago New York City London W. C. 2 
Mail this — I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
for full informa- Auto-typist. 


tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales | Company 
and collection 


Name 


Address... . 








problems. 
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checks require slightly more tin 
in the beginning, but save time in 
the end. And time saved in findine 
is far more important than tin 

saved in filing, because filing us: 

the time of a file clerk only, whil 
finding may use the time of ¢| 

highest-priced executive in the ot 
fice, or may delay a long distan 

telephone call. 

One of the things which delay, 
filing and finding is overcrowde:| 
folders, overcrowded file drawe) 
and papers which will not stan! 
up in the files. Because many fi 
copies of different records a 
made on flimsy or even onion sk 
paper, it is not uncommon to fin! 
that a whole batch of papers sli 
down the minute a follow block js 
loosened. Now do not dismiss this 
as unimportant, or take the 
titude that such a small matter js 
just one of the slight headach.s 
that a filing operator must endu: 
as a part of her routine. It is e. 
pensive, for it delays filing and 


JS 


finding immeasurably. The fili 
equipment manufacturers have d 
veloped several methods for cop 
ing with this problem. One is thie 
Remington Rand Flexifile method 
which is a series of cloth pockets 
in each drawer which hold tly 


papers upright. Another is the 
Globe-Wernicke tri-guard method, 
in which press board guides slick 
on three rods, one at either side, 
and one at the bottom creating a 
perfect V opening and preventing 
slumping. Still another is the 
Shaw-Walker wobble block system 
in which a number of supports 
divide each drawer, create the V 
opening, and prevent slumping. 

One more matter—transfer. In 
most filing departments the two- 
period method is best—current 
year’s material in the two top 
drawers; last year’s material in 
the two bottom drawers; third 
year’s material and all older ma- 
terial in transfer cases, usually in 
the basement or some other |css 
expensive space, But transferring 
is a problem and a subject all its 
own, to be covered more thor- 
oughly in another and succeeding 
article. 
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Ciockholders and Employees 
‘re Partners Says Montague 


UELIEVE that a real partnership exists between the 
stockholders and the employees, two of the most 
ortant factors in our business. Both have made 
investments in our business. The stockholder has in- 
sted his savings, the employee his daily services. 
ither can prosper long at the expense of the other. 
management of the company is ever mindful of 

is important relationship. Both are entitled to a com- 
e and understandable accounting by management. 
company has long realized a multiple responsibility 

in its relations with the various groups with which it 
ls. It aims to provide customers with a fair-priced 
quality product, pay farmers a fair price for raw prod- 
ucts, pay a fair wage to employees, and return a fair 
profit to stockholders.”—-From a foreword to the an- 
nual report of the Borden Company, by THeopore G. 


MontacuE, president. 


Small Dues Support Gorton 


Recreation Hall 


The monthly club meeting of 
the Social Club of the George 
Gorton Machine Company, Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, is too impor- 
tant for employees to miss, no 
matter what the weather. Mem- 
bership in the club is voluntary, 
but 90 per cent of Gorton em- 
ployees belong. The club has a 
regular constitution and by- 
laws, holds regular elections. 
Monthly dues are 25 cents to 
pay for special parties held 
each month. 

Club activities take place in 
the Gorton Recreation Hall, on 
the top floor of the plant. The 
hall is open every night except 
Sunday, and has facilities for 
playing ping-pong, dart ball, 
putting on amateur shows and 
moving picture entertainments, 
and holding dances. A modern 
electric kitchen adjoining the 
hall makes it easy to serve 
luncheons and dinners. 

During the day, the recre- 
ation hall is available to the 
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company for sales meetings, 
dealer gatherings, educational 
motion pictures, and lectures. 

Since it was organized two 
years ago, company managers 
find that club activities have in- 
creased plant efficiency in a 
number of ways. It has given 
employees a chance for relaxa- 
tion and recreation from their 
jobs at minimum cost, and it 
has enabled workers from every 
department to become real 
friends who might not other- 
wise know each other. 

The Social Club is a part of 
the Gorton program of public 
relations. Every department is 
also represented in bowling 
leagues, in golf tournaments, 
fishing and swimming get-to- 
gethers. The company provides 
free parking space for all em- 
ployees, gives every worker one 
week’s minimum vacation, a 
Christmas bonus, and one-third 
payment on a $1,500 insurance 
policy. 


Allis-Chalmers Proves Older Men 
Have Place in Industry 


Vivid proof that big busi- 
ness does not send older men, 
broken and discouraged, to the 
scrap heap is offered by Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany in a recent booklet, We've 
Gone Places Together, which 
contains pictures of _ thirty- 
eight men who have spent fifty 
or more active years in the em- 
ploy of the company. 

Printed richly in gold, blue- 
gray, and black, with a picture 
and biography of each of the 
thirty-eight men so _ honored, 
the booklet opens with a dedi- 
cation signed by General Otto 
H. Falk, board chairman, Max 
W. Babb, president, and Wil- 
liam Watson, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. 

“We've Gone Places To- 
gether,” they say in opening 
their dedication. “When you 
started your work with us 
fifty years ago,” they con- 
tinue, “we were a small com- 
pany. Today, with your help, 
Allis-Chalmers has become a 
great name. Its achievements 
are yours ... for you, your- 


selves, are the men who have 
had a hand not only in build- 
ing the machines that have 
made Allis-Chalmers famous, 
but actually in forming the 
character of a great company 
itself !” 

In honoring the fifty-year 
men in this unusual way, an 
effective answer is made by 
Allis-Chalmers to the oft-heard 
wail that industry is through 
with a man when he reaches 
forty. In public relations, this 
is a significant step. 

As guests of the company 
and its Foremen’s Club, the 
men were presented with the 
booklets at a dinner and cele- 
bration at the Pfister Hotel in 
Milwaukee on the evening of 
September 23. In addition to 
the booklet, each man also re- 
ceived a gold watch, appropri- 
ately engraved. Entertainment 
was provided by a group of 
eight members of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company who sang 
a series of songs. Music was 
furnished by the Allis-Chalmers 
orchestra. 


Movies Train New Employees 
At Marshall Field Store 


Visual instruction is becom- 
ing more prevalent in training 
employees to understand the 
details of their jobs. At Mar- 
shall Field and Company, Chi- 
cago department store, movies 
of men and women performing 
their jobs throughout the store 
help newcomers’ understand 
definitely what is expected of 
them. 

“Making Good,” a _ twenty- 
minute movie prepared in the 
store, tells graphically what 
happens when transactions are 
handled carelessly. The new em- 
ployee sees clearly the trouble 
caused by writing an address 
incorrectly, and by handling 
other details in a slipshod way. 
He sees how it affects the effi- 


ciency of a score of workers 
who must handle the transac- 
tion after it leaves his hands, 
the disappointment brought to 
the customer, and the conse- 
quent injury to the entire store. 

The movie, personnel man- 
agers report, is helping new 
employees to get a dimensional 
picture of their jobs in rela- 
tion to the work done through- 
out the store, and to develop a 
feeling of personal responsi- 
bility in the store’s success. 

It is extremely easy for an 
employee working in one de- 
partment to see only his own 
work, and not see the processes 
of distribution as an integrated 
business, depending on coopera- 
tion of all employees. 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE 
Your 
Uninvited 
Guest? 


But the Chances Are 
You’re 
a Capitalist 
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THERE’S A RIGHT WAY 
AND A WRONG WAY TO GET 


MORE PAY 
for WORKERS 


A Common-Sense Tatk 
About 


MEN and 
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Covers of four of the booklets used by the Evansville Cooperative League educational work. Other activities included newspap: 
advertising, meetings with civic groups, and radio. Through this program the League has gained public friendship for industr 


Monarch Machine Tool Company maintains a five hundred-seat au- 
ditorium for community health, civic and educational meetings as 
well as company affairs. Lower picture shows the company’s ap- 
prentice classroom, with laboratory and classroom equipment 
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Evansville Cooperative League 
Helps Public Understand Business 


Two years of steady cam- 
paigning, in which the public 
has been reached through meet- 
ings, newspaper advertising, di- 
rect mail, radio and _ other 
methods, have brought greatly 
improved employee and public 
relations in Evansville, Indiana, 
where the Evansville Coopera- 
tive League has been steadily 
at work on a_ well-planned 
program. 

Purpose of the program is to 
bring to labor and the general 
public the truth about labor, 
business economics, taxes, and 
to bring about an improvement 
in the public’s attitude toward 
business. Sponsored originally 
by leading manufacturers in 
Evansville, such as Hoosier 
Lamp and Stamping Corpora- 
tion, Servel, Inc, Sunbeam 
Electric, and later joined by 
fourteen other Evansville en- 
terprises, the plan was to do 
something about the unrest and 
antagonism toward business 
which was known to exist in 
Evansville. 

Backbone of the program has 
been newspaper advertising. 
For the first six months, a 
weekly full page advertisement 
was published alternately in 
the two Sunday papers. Now 
there are four half-column ad- 
vertisements every week, in the 
Courier on Monday and Thurs- 
day, and in the Press, Tuesday 
and Friday. 

These messages cover such 
subjects as: Industrial peace, 
excessive taxes, advantages of 


the American system, mach 
make more jobs, how indust 
research has_ raised li\ 
standards, etc. 


A mailing list of 5,000 com- 
munity leaders such as minis- 


ters, teachers, service club me 
bers, public officials is m 
tained, and booklets such 
those illustrated at the to; 
page, as well as other perti- 
nent material, are mailed 
intervals. 

The League has held periodi 
meetings with such groups 
ministers, college 
Schoolmen’s Club, Par 
Teachers Association, ret 
merchants, and the director 
the Farm Bureau. 

Sound pictures were show 
to many groups of civic, 
cial, and business leaders, 


a number of sound slide film: 


were also used. While 
League was on the air, 
programs were broadcast. 
The League is well-manaze 
and directed by a Steer 
Committee of six men fr 


the sponsors. During the erly 


stage of the campaign, 
committee frequently met daily 
and now meets weekly. A | 
director, devoting full time 
the project, handled the details 
of the various activities. 
Keller-Crescent Company, 
ansville advertising agency, 
pared copy for the advertisin 
and wrote most of the book 
lets, literature, radio progr 
and directed the publicity 
cident to the campaign. 
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One of the high-school bands in the parade to honor Wheeling Steel’s Musical Steelmakers. Below are some of the Musical Steel- 


nakers in the parade, and at bottom, Governor Homer A. Holt, of West Virginia, Mayor John J. Mathison, and J. L. Grimes 


Community Celebration Honors 
Wheeling Steelmakers 


Not every community is fully 
it peace or wholly appreciative 
of the industries which create 
the payrolls that keep the com- 
munity going. Ranging from 
indifference to downright hos- 
tility, community attitude to- 
ward industry is often a puzzle 
for it would seem that every 
community would be proud of 
the payroll creating enterprises 
in its midst. 

Wheeling, West Virginia, is 
not a community to quarrel 
with a payroll. Quite the con- 
trary. Wheeling believes in ad- 
vertising the fact that it is 
proud of its industries, and to 
this end the entire community 
of Wheeling joined hands with 
neighboring communities to 
celebrate and stage a day-and- 
night jamboree to honor the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation and 
its Musical Steelmakers, the 
musical and entertainment or- 
ganization of Wheeling Steel 
employees which broadcasts a 
program over forty-four radio 
stations each Sunday during the 
fall, winter, and spring. 

The Musical Steelmakers be- 
gan broadcasting musical and 
entertainment programs late in 
1936 and have continued each 
winter since, and will go back 
on the air early in October. 
The organization is purely an 
employee activity of Wheeling 
Steel Corporation employees 
and their relatives. Some of 
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the stars of the organization 
are daughters of employees and 
have never actually worked, be- 
cause they are still in school. 
Others are employees doing a 
daily stint in some office or 
plant job. There are no ring- 
ers or professionals given soft 
jobs just to bolster up the tal- 
ent. The employees are paid 
for their broadcasting, in addi- 
tion to their pay as employees 
of the company. 

J. L. Grimes, advertising 
manager of the company, ini- 
tiated and developed the pro- 
gram and has full charge of it, 
assisted, of course, by a musi- 
cal director and others who 
coach and rehearse the talent. 
Since the programs began more 
than eight hundred employee- 
performers have appeared. 

On Tuesday, September 12, 
Wheeling shut up shop, staged 
a great parade, a community 
picnic, dinners, a floor show, 
and a general celebration as a 
gesture of appreciation of what 
the Musical Steelmakers have 
done for Wheeling. Virtually 
every civic organization and 
business house in town took 
some part in the celebration. 
Governor Homer A. Holt, of 
West Virginia, rode in the pa- 
rade and attended the picnic. 
High-school bands from many 
Ohio and West Virginia schools 
attended and marched in the 
parade. 











New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49!% hours in 
a work week, rate 67!4 cents per hour... 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Coal Calculators 
Price Checkers 


Discount Calculators 
Interest Calculators 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! . 


Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Caleu- 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











The Natural Companion 


of tte PORTABLE 


The compactness, portability and low price 
of Rite-Line Copyholder make it the ideal 
copyholder for portable as well as standard 
typewriters. It’s the only practical copy- 
holder for use with a portable. Students, 
writers, ministers and everyone else who 
copy on machines, find Rite-Line speeds 
production, prevents errors and saves the 
eyes. Price $9.85, U.S.A. Send for folder. 


RITE-LINE CORPORATION 
48 W. 48th Street New York, N. Y. 


RITE-LINE 


. U.S. Pat. 


COPYHOLDER 











INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any + ay mg or 
service you need will be supplied free by 
the publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Appleton Electric Licks a Tough 


Inventory Problem 


(Continued from page 20) 


additional quantity is added to this 
amount to bring the stock on hand 
and stock on order to a four 
months’ quantity. 

The slow moving items are 
ordered on a different basis. If an 
item whose cost is less than 10 
cents per picce sells, for example, at 
the rate of ten or twenty a month, 
and assuming that the cost in set- 
ting up the machines in the process 
of producing this part amounts 
to about $5.00, it stands to reason 
that a larger quantity should be 
ordered. 

When posting the cards contain- 
ing the record for finished goods, 
the record clerks can see at a 
glance when the balance on hand 
reaches the predetermined replen- 
ishing point, and the progressive 
signal automatically reminds the 
clerk to issue an order for replen- 
ishment. The balance does not 
represent actual balance in the 
shipping room, but the quantity 
that remains available for sale. 
Many orders have future delivery 
but. are deducted from the avail- 
able balance, thereby insuring 
goods in stock when the delivery 
dates come. 

A slightly different card is used 
for parts. This card shows the 
part number, location, bill of ma- 
terials numbers, and tells for what 
product or products it is used. 
Then there is a record of the most 
economical quantity to manufac- 
ture, a complete consumption rec- 
ord by months, and the average 
consumption per month. This av- 
erage is computed in the previous 
four months, so that it is always 
up-to-date and is a moving aver- 
age, which automatically corrects 
itself as consumption increases or 
decreases. On half the card there 
is a record for the date of all 
orders, quantities ordered, due 
date, and balance. 


When the progressive signals 
on this card show it is time to re- 
plenish the stock, the clerk pulls 
the card and prepares the stock 
order. This stock order parts form 
is perforated so each department 
tears off its own production record 
before the order is passed on to the 
next department. The form also 
shows each department which is to 
work on the order, and is marked 
up to show each operation in ro- 
tation. 

Prior to the time that the stock 
order reaches the plant, every part 
needed for the order is disbursed 
from the parts and new materials 
record, which is separate from the 
finished goods record. If all the 
parts are in stock, the order goes 
to the assembly department. If 
some castings are missing, th 
order is held in the office until they 
have been delivered by the foundry. 
If parts are missing which are 
made in the Chicago plant, the 
order is held in a way-station until 
all parts are collected. The assem 
bly department is then notified 
the whole order can be completed. 

For materials or parts pur- 
chased from other suppliers, there 
is a similar card in the visibl 
index cabinets for each item which 
shows the vendors, quantity, price, 
and shipping information, as well 
as a consumption record by 
months. When the clerks find that 
it is time to buy a certain item, 
they pull the card, insert the quan- 
tity they wish to have purchased. 
and send it to the purchasing de 
partment which decides which of 
the vendors is to receive the order, 
makes up the purchase order, and 
places it with the vendor. 

Eprror’s Nore: This story, written ii 
early August, is partially incorrect in s: 
far as it stresses prompt deliveries, be 
cause the surge of business recently dé 


veloped has exhausted stocks of man. 
items faster than they can be produce: 
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Fewer Mistakes in 
Quiet Offices 


ANY methods have been de- 

vised to silence the growing din 
and clatter of modern industry. 
Office machinery has been per- 
fected and its noise reduced. While 
these improved types of machines 
have contributed greatly to the 
reduction of noise at its source, 
other methods must be used for 
more complete sound treatment. 
Perhaps the most effective and per- 
nanent way of achieving greater 
noise reduction is through proper 
construction. There always re- 
main noises outside and inside the 
office which cannot be silenced en- 
tirely, and these should be soaked 
up by sound absorbing building 
materials so that echoes and re- 
verberations are eliminated. 

The growing realization of the 
importance of sound-conditioning 
as an essential of modern business 
is strikingly illustrated by the ex- 
perience of one of the firms that 
has used it for many years. Paul 
T’. Babson, president of the United 
Business Service, began about ten 
years ago to attack the problem 
of noise reduction through the 
acoustical treatment of the firm’s 
offices in Boston. He selected an 
acoustical tile which is applied to 
the ceiling of the office to deaden 
noise, At first, this was used some- 
what experimentally in one of the 
noisiest rooms—the machine room 
of the mailing department—to 
give it as severe a test as possible. 
The improvement was so noticeable 
that the same material was used a 
year or two later to sound con- 
dition the typing department as 
well. Mechanically operated type- 
writers, three of which are run by 
one girl, are used, and the reduc- 
tion of errors which results from 
quiet, comfortable working con- 
ditions, is particularly important 
there. Mr. Babson’s experience 
with sound insulation has con- 
vinced him that acoustical treat- 
ment is as important as proper 
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LOW-COST SURVEYS FOR SALES EXECUTIVES 


THE MARKET FOR A NEW PRODUCT 


Enthusiasm is not always a 
safe gauge of the market for a 
new product. In many cases, a 
brief, inexpensive market survey 
before launching the product 
will either justify the enthusiasm 
or prove it unfounded. 


A survey to determine the mar- 
keting possibilities of a new prod- 
uct is one of several types of low- 
cost surveys which we make for 
sales executives 

—who do not have the facilities 
to handle within their own or- 


ganization all the research work 
that needs to be done 


—who have some field research 
work with which they do not wish 
to be identified 

—who on occasion must be very 
certain that the information ob- 
tained is completely free from 
bias. 


We are glad to mail information about 
these low-cost surveys or to talk with 
those who find it convenient to call at 
our offices, or to telephone us. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 


In Business Since 1920, Serving 
Both Large and Small Companies 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RANDOLPH 4162 

















TIPS FROM 
1000 SALESMEN 


Here is a book packed from cover to 
cover with anecdotes that drive home im- 
portant points in the practice of selling. 
It is impossible to open the book at any 
page and not find a good story illustrat- 
ing sound fundamental sales tactics and 
strategy. 


If you are looking for anecdotes for your 
sales meeting, sales bulletin or house 
organ, you will find in this book not 
only a plentiful supply but a wide variety 
adapted to almost any business or set of 
circumstances. Here are just a few of 
them: 
—The Man Who Quit on the Thres- 
hold of Success 
—The Mysterious “V” and the Success- 
ful Student 


—The Street a Salesman Named 

—Why General Wood Never Went to 
France 

—A Scotch Story with a Sales Moral 

—What Chrysler's Time Card Re- 
vealed 


200 pages, size 5% x 8 inches. This is a 
standard Dartnell Business Book which 
has sold consistently over a period of 
years. Price when published was $3.75. A 
limited number of copies are now being 
offered at a reduced price to clear our 
shelves. 


Sale Price, $2.50 on arprova 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





A CAMPAIGN TO BUILD 
SALES BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


If you sell through salesmen or dealers 
we would like to submit a plan for a Pre- 
Christmas Campaign which we know will 
be of interest to you. 


This Sales Campaign is designed to build 
sales from now until the middle of De- 
eember. The cost can be limited to a per- 
centage of the extra volume of business 
your salesmen or dealers send in during 
that period. 


It consists of a six-mailing Sales Contest 
with a new Prize Book featuring 1000 
Prizes for salesmen. Users in previous 
years have recorded some remarkable sales 
increases. 


Write to Dartnell today on your business 
letterhead for full details free of charge 
and without obligation. If you will state 
how many salesmen or dealers you have it 
will help in submitting suggestions. 




















Presenting machines, methods and equipment designed 
to expedite office procedure, control expenditures and 
in every way to aid Business in meeting today’s challenge 

























(Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc.) 


36th Annual NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW at the 


NAVY PIER, CHICAGO 


OCTOBER 23rd to 27th, inclusive, 1939 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW COMPANY 


Frank E. Tupper, President Edwin O. Tupper, Secretary 
New York—50 Church Street Telephone—Cortland 7-1392 


Chicago—1214 Grant Street, Evanston, Illinois 
C. H. Hunter, Manager Telephone—Greenleaf 0125 








light and ventilation in a modern 
office. 

Other business men have re- 
ported similar observations based 
on their own experience with sound 
reduction. When noise is deadened, 
errors are reduced. Departments 
are more efficiently consolidated in 
one large room. Light-obstructing 
partitions can be eliminated, and 
better ventilation secured by thei 
removal. 

Aware of the fact that noise is 
on the payroll, many office execu 


tives have made it a practice to 


continue their studies of noise yea: 
after year. One great source of 
noise is obsolete machines whicl 
have worn until there is unusual! 
noise and vibration resulting from 
their operation. It has been found 
that a mat of acoustic material! 
between these noisy machines and 
the floor will do much to absor! 
the noise. In one office all auto 
matic typewriters are mounted on 
a mat of acoustic material to ab 
sorb sound and vibration. 

As noise is controlled, either by 
acoustic materials or eliminating 
the greatest noise makers, ther 
is an even greater reduction in 
noise because each occupant of th: 
office finds it possible to speak in 
lower tones. Or, to put it anothe: 
way, noise begets noise, for as th 
volume of noise is increased peopl 
must talk louder and louder to 
make themselves heard and in 
doing so increase the total nois« 

Sound engineering has developed 
sensitive instruments which record 
the volume of sound, the unit of 
measurement being a decibel. On: 
decibel being the smallest chang: 
in intensity which is possible fo 
the ear to detect. With all th 
sound control materials and equij 
ment now available, it is possib! 
to control noise in an office to th 
point where it does not interfe: 
with production, where it does no‘ 
increase errors or add to nervow 
fatigue. Office executives in offic 
where noise has been controlled ar 
reduced report that while it ma 
be difficult to measure the exact i 
crease in productivity, it is unqué 
tionably a profitable investment. 
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NOVEMBER: SPECIAL EVENTS 


21. 
22. 


National Art Week, Nov. 1-7. National Author’s 
Day. National Horse Show, Nov. 1-8. All Saints’ 
Day (Parochial schools close). 


North and South Dakota joined the Union, 1889. 
James K. Polk, 11th President, born, 1795. War- 
ren G. Harding, 29th President, born, 1865. 


Nationally Advertised Brands Week, sponsored 
by Chain Store Age, Nov. 3-11. Panama declared 
its independence, 1903. 


Denver became capital of Colorado, 1881. Austria 
surrendered, 1918. 


Official Speech Week, Nov. 5-10. 


Father and Son Week, Nov. 6-11. Education 
Week, Nov. 6-11. John Philip Sousa born, 1856. 


E.ection Day. 


Last spike driven in Canadian Pacific Railway, 
1885. Montana joined the Union, 1889. 


Maryland adopted Constitution, 1776. Pilgrims 
landed at Cape Cod, Mass., 1620. 


“Kentucky Resolutions” passed, 1798. Moham- 
med born, 570. Martin Luther born, 1483. 


ARMISTICE Day. National Fur Week, Nov. 11-18. 
Red Cross Week, Nov. 11-30. Washington joined 
the Union, 1889. 


Book Week, Nov. 12-19. First U. S. oil exported, 
1861. 


First inter-collegiate football game, Princeton and 
Rutgers, 1869. U. S. recognized Panama Repub- 
lic, 1903. 


Robert Fulton born, 1765. First street railway in 
U. S. opened at New York City, 1832. 


Articles of Confederation adopted, 1777. Lewis- 
Clark expedition reached the Pacific, 1805. Danzig 
proclaimed a free city, 1920. 


Soviet Russia recognized by the U. S., 1933. Okla- 
homa joined the Union, 1907. 


Congress met for the first time in Washington, 
1800. Honduras became independent, 1894. 


Panama Canal Treaty signed, 1903. Congress 
adopted Standard Time, 1883. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 1863. James A. 
Garfield, 20th President, born, 1831. 


Hobby Week, Nov. 20-25. Vasco da Gama sailed 
around the Cape of Good Hope, 1497. 


North Carolina ratified U. S. Constitution, 1789. 
Grand Trunk Railroad started operating, 1859. 


La Salle born, 1643. 
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THANKSGIVING Day according to President’s 
proclamation, although some states may celebrate 
Nov. 30. U. S. Patent System established, 1836. 
Franklin Pierce, 14th President, born, 1804. 


Paper money first issued in France, 1789. Zachary 
Taylor, 12th President, born, 1784. Tasmania dis- 
covered, 1642. 


National Prune Week, Nov. 25-30. Andrew Car- 
negie born, 1837. Columbus ended third voyage, 
1500. 


Western Electric Company incorporated, 1881. 


National Prosperity Week, Nov. 27-Dec. 2. 
Hoosac Tunnel completed at a cost of $20,000,000, 
1873. 

First U. S. Government Post Office, 1783. Magel- 
lan reached the Pacific Ocean, 1520. Anton Ruben- 
stein born, 1829. 


The Times, London, issued first edition run on 
new steam presses, 1814. Adams Express Com- 
pany formed, 1840. 


Thanksgiving Day. Official date is Nov. 23, al- 
though some states may celebrate Nov. 30. Christ- 
mas Seal Campaign, Nov. 30-Dec. 25. Cyrus W. 
Field, “Father of the Atlantic Cable,”’ born, 1819. 
Mark Twain born, 1835. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


9 
4 


8- 9 


American Carnivals Assoc. and International Assoc. of Fairs 
and Expositions, Toronto, Canada 

American Finance Conference, Chicago 

American Honey Institute, Sacramento, Calif. 

American Honey Producers League, Sacramento, Calif. 

American Municipal Assoc., Chicago 

American Petroleum Institute, Chicago 

Antiques Exposition and Hobby Fair, Chicago 

Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Memphis 

Associated Traffic Clubs of America, Chicago 

Assoc. of Canadian Advertisers, Toronto, Canada 

Automobile Show, Chicago 

Conference of Food Service Directors, Baltimore 

Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference, Urbana, Ill. 

Kiwanis International—International Council, Chicago 

Midwest Conference of Industrial Relations, Chicago 

Mutual Fire and Windstorm Companies, Peoria, III. 

National Assoc. of Amusement Parks, Pools, and Beaches, 
Chicago 

National Assoc. of Practical Refrigeration Engineers, Los 
Angeles 

National Beer Wholesalers Assoc. of America, Chicago 

National Hotel Exposition, New York City 

National Industrial Traffic League, Chicago 

National Motor Truck Show, Chicago 

National Scholastic Press Assoc., Chicago 

National Spray Painting and Finishing Assoc., San Francisco 

New England Council, Boston 

Railway Business Assoc., Chicago 

Vacuum Cleaners Manufacturers Assoc., Cleveland 








@ U.S. Auto Supply Company is a “tester” —an 
organization that puts both the merchandise it sells and 
the material it uses to comparative tests. On every checkup, 
technical and rule-of-thumb, U.S. has found that Nekoosa 
Bond fulfills every requirement of a good business paper. 
Still Nekoosa Bond costs no more than ordinary bonds. 
On your next order of letterheads or forms, specify Nekoosa 
Bond. Then put it to every test you, your typist and your 
printer can think of. Nekoosa will pass every one of them with 
flying colors and convince you that here is the business paper 


on which you, too, should standardize. 


Send -an interesting array of new ideas in layout and 

typography for letterheads and forms. Free to exec- 

FOR THIS utives requesting it on business letterheads. 50¢ to 
NEW BOOK students. Write for your copy today. 


PRE-TESTED 
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Indianapolis Forum 
For Executives 


HE Industrial Relations Con 

mittee of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce wi! 
sponsor an Executive Leadershi), 
Forum in Indianapolis this winte:, 
with a fivefold purpose to: Stin- 
ulate constructive thinking; p 
vide executive training; impro 
industrial relations; increase px 
sonal efficiency; and furnish fe - 
lowship and inspiration. 

The Forum, which will consi: | 
of ten weekly lectures planned }\ 
the Indianapolis Junior Chamb:r 
of Commerce, will be conducted on 
a lecture and discussion basis. 
Prominent men in the fields of i 
dustrial relations, personnel wor, 
and business teaching will conduc' 
the lectures and discussions. Such 
subjects as education for leader- 
ship; psychology of human rela- 
tions; incentive, thrift, and pen- 
sion plans; work simplification, 
government and organized labor; 
conference and conciliation methi- 
ods; and personnel problems will 
be discussed. An effort will be 
made, not to improve and change 
others, but to improve manage- 
ment’s efficiency through education 
and by obtaining a more intelligent 
understanding of the problems and 
policies of government and labor. 

The lectures are designed to at- 
tract the exceptionally capable 
man, rather than the “average” 
man and invitations have been 
limited to those in executive ca- 
pacities or to those who are recom- 
mended by their employers as 
possessing potential executive alil- 
ity. Such enthusiastic cooperation 
by Indianapolis business men has 
been given this project that it has 
been necessary to limit attendan 
to only three men from one fir 

It is expected that other chap- 
ters of the United States Junic 
Chamber of Commerce through ‘! 
country will follow this plan 
hold similar Executive Leaders'\ip 
Forums in the future. 
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DUO EBM a Zein Hants 


Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





Wallpaper section of Marshall Field and Company, Chicago, showing unusual 
salesmen’s desks and modern treatment given to the displaying of wallpaper 


1. Milk Company Stages 
Consumer Test 


In large space advertising in news- 
papers, Bowman Dairy Company, of Chi- 
cago, offers a pint of milk free daily to 
several hundred people who qualify for 
i test to ascertain if a glass of milk 
drunk each night before retiring actually 
makes people feel better, promotes bet- 
ter sleep and rest at night and increases 
vitality. By filling in a coupon giving 
name, address, sex, age, weight, height, 
marital status, occupation, doctor’s name, 
ind date of latest physical examination, 
volunteers for the test were selected. 
Those selected will be furnished a pint 
of milk free daily for thirty days in re- 
turn for reporting any improvements in 
vitality and rest. 


2. Stickers on Checks 
Carry Sales Message 


\ Pontiac dealer attaches a_ small 
sticker bearing this copy on the back of 
each check sent out of his accounts pay- 
‘ble department: “The sales of Pontiac 
1utomobiles and Good-Will Used Cars 
have made this check possible. May we 
‘sk you for a prospect?” A motor trans- 
port company has the following copy on 
check stickers, “This is motor truck 
money. Over three million men earn a 
good living driving motor trucks.” A coal 
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company uses, “Coal users made this 
payment possible. Do you use coal?” on 
check stickers, while a check from a 
Louisiana sugar producer and refiner 
carries this copy: “This is part of your 
share in the Louisiana sugar industry.” 


3. Estate Stove Welcomes 
Hamilton Visitors 


On a main highway entering the busy 
city of Hamilton, Ohio, there is a large 
painted bulletin maintained by the Es- 
tate Stove Company, which welcomes the 
visitor to Hamilton and the stove com- 
pany. Built in as part of the bulletin are 
show cases which display latest models 
of the company’s stoves and ranges. 


4. Pall Mall Uses Easy 
Sample Plan 


Hotel room service departments and 
head waiters are working with the manu- 
facturers in a clever sampling plan in 
which dining room patrons and guests 
who order meals served in rooms are 
given with meals a full-sized package of 
Pall Mall cigarettes. With each package 
comes a neat printed card carrying the 
name of the hotel and stating that the 
package is given the guest through the 
courtesy of the hotel. The same idea 
could be used to sample many different 
kinds of food products such as condi- 


ments, desserts, cakes, cookies, crackers, 
beverages, candies, mints, chewing gum. 
Hotels report that almost all customers 
are delighted to receive this extra atten- 
tion and the free sample. 


5. Register System in 
Reception Room 


Visitors to the Dayton headquarters 
of the Egry Register Company are re- 
quested to fill out a slip on an Egry 
register, giving name, business connec- 
tion, address, and the nature of the call, 
as well as the name of the man to be 
seen. On the back of the slip the visitor 
is urged to send the slip to his home 
office as evidence of his call at Egry, 
and to call attention to Egry register 
systems. Now that war is abroad in the 
world and there is a general tightening 
up on plant visitors everywhere, this 
method of recording all visitors to any 
plant might will be adopted in many 
offices where it is necessary to keep a 
strict record of all visitors. While Egry 
uses it as a good-will and promotion 
plan, it seems worthy of consideration 
for wider use, as there is a locked car- 
bon copy in the register, if desired, and 
serially numbered and dated slips also. 





WELCOME to 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 


SYSTEMS FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF BUSINESS 
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R-R Automatic Balance 


Bookkeeping Machine 


SUBSTANTIALLY reducing opera- 
tions because it automatically computes 
and prints balances, the new Remington 
Rand electric bookkeeping machine uses 
electricity as an operating feature as 
well as for power. With this new ma- 
chine, in a typical accounts receivable 
operation the operator writes the previ- 
ous balance, the date, the description 
of the transaction, and posts the charges 
or credits. The machine then automati- 
cally tabulates into the balance column 
and delivers the new balance, without 
any attention or direction by the oper- 
ator. 

The machine automatically computes 
and prints debit balances or sub-bal- 
ances. True credit balances, sub or full, 
are delivered automatically in red, in 
oblique type and designated with CR 
symbol. Dual cross-computing and dual 
printing of debit or credit balances are 
also fully automatic. In addition, bal- 
ances may be transferred directly from 
either cross register to the other, with 
or without vertical accumulations. 

A convenient switch control permits 
the operator to disconnect the electric 
automatic balance feature at will. Fur- 
thermore, either single or dual cross- 
computing and printing may be electri- 
cally operated or manually controlled at 
any position of the carriage. 

Two models are equipped with the 
automatic balance feature—Model 283, 
a single cross-computing machine, and 
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Model 285, with dual cross-computa- 
tions. Both models feature complete 
electrification of all alphabet and num- 
eral keys, of carriage, and of all oper- 
ating features. 


Globe-Wernicke Adds 
New Streamline Models 


RECENT additions to the extensive line 
of office, library, and court house equip- 
ment of Globe-Wernicke include five new 


streamline desks and two tables to 
match. With the attractive recessed ped- 
estals, full rounded corners, and white 
metal binding strips and hardware, these 
new desks are offered in seal gray, green, 
walnut, or mahogany yrained finishes. 
Each pedestal is attached to a steel 
channel frame at top and supported by 
recessed base, evenly distributing the 
weight of the desk. Concealed leveling 
device makes it possible to adjust pedes- 
tals for uneven floors. Interchangeable 
drawers make it possible for each user 
to work out special combinations to suit 
working requirements. The large drawer 
operates on ball bearing, progressive ex- 
tension slides, and moves easily even 
when filled to capacity. All the desks are 
furnished with full closed-in back, and 
battleship linoleum tops of brown, black, 
or blue-green may be had instead of the 
standard dark green if desired, at no 
extra cost. 


Reflector for Infra-Red 
Ray Lamps 


A NEW gold-plated reflector for use 
with infra-red ray lamps has_ been 
brought out by the Fostoria Pressed 
Steel Corporation, manufacturer of a 
wide range of localized lighting equip- 
ment for industry. The Fostoria Para- 
Sphere will accommodate all commer- 
cially available infra-red ray lamps by 
means of an easily adjustable porcelain 
socket. Thus, any such lamp can be 
brought to the proper focus for the heat- 
ing or drying work at hand. These re- 
flectors are supplied in single reflector 
units and in strips of four, five, six, and 
seven reflectors, providing a size suitable 
for any type of installation. 
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Standard’s Complete 
Record System 


FOR small businesses, the Standard 
itegister Company has just brought out 

complete operating accounting system, 
called its Unisystem. It consists of a 
Standard Autographic Register, filing 
cabinet, and safe assembled in a single 
unit, together with Standard printed 
forms, daily reports of business, a month- 
ly account book, ledger cards with two 
ets of indexes, and monthly customer 
tatements. The register has a cash 
drawer with a till which can be removed 
and placed on a shelf provided for it in 
the safe. 

When a sale is made details of the 
transaction are entered on a triplicate 
set of marginal punched forms in the 
register. After the entries are made, a 
turn of the register handle ejects two 
copies of the form, while the third is 
refolded in a locked compartment of the 
register to be removed periodically for 
auditing purposes and attaching to 
monthly statements. At the same time, 
the cash drawer opens and a bell rings. 
Access to the drawer is possible only 
by turning the register handle and issu- 
ing a set of forms, and this feature is 
claimed to make employees more careful 
in making change and handling details 
of a transaction. All bookkeeping in con- 
nection with cash and charge transac- 
tions is based upon the register forms, 
ind posting is done from the first copy, 
while the second copy is given to cus- 
tomers as invoices or receipts. 

The filing cabinet accommodates the 
ledger cards, and invoices, register slips, 
and contracts may also be filed in the 
two large drawers. The safe provides a 
reliable place for keeping cash, bank 
books, ete., and is fire and theft resistive. 

The register and the file and safe sec- 
tions can be separated if different loca- 
tions for each is desired. The over-all 
height of the Unisystem is 46 inches, 
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and it occupies less than three square 
feet of floor space. This system not only 
makes accounting easy, by the use of 
register forms, but it also supplies a de- 
tailed record of every transaction, item 
of merchandise, and account, together 
with a complete check on each depart- 
ment and each employee. 

Full information and illustrated sheets 
showing the procedure and forms are 
available on request to the editor of this 
magazine or to the company. 


Acoustic Phone Booth 
Brings Privacy 


MANY offices are so noisy that tele 
phoning, especially on long distance calls, 
is difficult unless there is some method 
for keeping out noise. The Acoustic Di- 
vision of the Burgess Battery Company 
now offers a new model acoustic tele- 
phone booth, especially for use in noisy 
offices and factories, where there is neces- 
sity for a large amount of telephoning. 
It is made of plywood, with a walnut- 
finished exterior. Interior is of natural 
plywood with a perforated pattern which 
allows the noise to disappear into the 
sound-suppressing inner wall. This con- 
struction, applied to the ceiling as well 
as to the walls, actually absorbs the 
noise instead of attempting to “block it 
out” with a door. The open construction 
permits ventilation and sanitation im- 
possible with ordinary equipment of this 
type. This booth will be especially use- 
ful in sales departments where there is a 
lot of long distance telephoning. Alfonso 
Iannelli, well-known industrial designer, 
created the booth. An illustrated booklet 
with prices is available on request to this 
magazine or the manufacturer. 





Cut Office Expenses 


with VUL-COT 
WASTE BASKETS 


You seldom have to replace these 
famous VUL-COT vulcanized 
fibre waste baskets. Once they 
are installed in your offices they 
last for years and years. Attrac- 
tively styled, they retain their 
shape, good looks and efficiency. 
They are noiseless—easy on floors 
and furniture. VL 1L-COT vul- 
canized fibre baskets won’t dent, 
crack, splinter, rust or corrode. 
Guaré anteed for five years! 

Buy VUL-COTS today and 
pocket the savings. They are sold 
by all leading stationers. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





Flectric Paper Drill 


17 x 18 inch table 
Gravity Chip Disposal 
FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE 


$6750 


At this low price, get the quantity and 
quality of work that only a power drill 
will produce. SAFE!—because all power 
driven mechanism is below table. POSI- 
TIVE !—side and back stops are easily 
and quickly set to scales. 


rox FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Model 20. Lever snatiante _— 5 


More than 5000 
in use 


Model 50. Foot Power Cabinet 
CornerRounder $37» 


Specify cutting unit required 
1%” 4” 8%” or %” 
Send for folder No, 109 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
485-495 Hague St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















New Mimeograph 
Models Ready 


OCTOBER 2, 1939, four completely new 
pieces of Mimeograph equipment will be 
on display at A. B. Dick Company 
offices and dealers. 

Mimeograph 91 and Mimeograph 92 
duplicators, the new Mimeograph Inter- 
layer, and Mimeograph 16 stand, with 
motor drive, comprise this new equip- 
ment. Completely designed from the 
ground up for today’s and tomorrow’s 
needs, they include a number of new 
advantages. 

Because of the advanced engineering, 
the two new duplicators, in their price 
classes, have established entirely new 
standards of fast, easy production. Par- 
ticularly important from the standpoint 
of day-to-day efficiency are the improve- 
ments in control delivery and copy stack- 
ing, registration, and speed. 

One of the most important features 
of the Mimeograph 92 duplicator is its 
feeding efficiency. Equipped with a feed 
table which holds a full ream of 814 by 
16 inch substance 20 paper, it han- 
dles with equal ease anything from light 
papers to card stocks. Copy can be 
straightened while the machine is oper- 
ating without cylinder adjustment or 
realignment of stencil. To further lighten 
the work of the operator, a_ special 
Mimeograph recorder rings a bell and 
stops the feed when the desired number 
of copies have been run. 

Mimeograph 91 duplicator also has a 
remarkably efficient feeding mechanism. 
Its feed table holds 165 sheets of sub- 
stance 20 paper, and the machine feeds 
light papers and card stocks equally 
well. Copy side margins are easily regu- 
lated by one simple adjustment which 
moves both paper stack and feed table 
to the left or right. 

The new Mimeograph Interlayer is de- 
signed for use with either the Mimeo- 
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graph 91 or Mimeograph 92 duplicator 
and becomes an integral unit when at- 
tached. Its operation is completely syn- 
chronized with the duplicator. When 
paper is not fed, the Interlayer stops. 
When the Interlayer tray is full of 
copies, the paper feed automatically 
stops. And a new mechanism holds copies 
free of any contact until ink has an 
opportunity to “set.” 

With either of the new Mimeograph 
models, 50 to 150 copies per minute may 
be obtained. 


For Faster Card 
File Reference 


FOR card records that are frequently 
used the Electrofile, product of Electro- 
file, Inc., is perhaps the latest improve- 
ment on the market. With it a card is 
produced from the file by writing the 
name or code of the card on the type- 
writer-like keyboard attached to the 
front of the filing cabinet. When the 
name or code is typed the card pops 





up automatically. Slots, cut in the bottom 
of the card, when engaged by the bars 
actuated by the keyboard bring up the 
card. When re-filing the card, it need not 
be replaced in alphabetical order, for it 
can be brought up by the keyboard no 
matter where it is placed in the file. Any 
office executive maintaining card recoris 
which are frequently consulted may fin 
it to his advantage to investigate thi 
appliance. 


No More Dog-Eared 
Sales Material 


A NEW development called Visualop: 
offered by Stein Brothers Manufacturii 
Company guarantees better appeari: 
sales presentation material. These Vis: 
alopes are ingeniously bound togeth 
with plastic binding in units of 3, 6, 12, 
and 24 transparent envelopes, hinged f 
free action, enabling the contents to | 
arranged point by point in logical s 
quence. Photographs, charts, _ print: 


matter, catalog pages, or other exhibit 
are easily slipped into the Visualopes, 
back to back through open ends. Du 
to the hinge in the Visualopes it is not 
necessary to punch photographs or othe: 
sales presentation material. They may |!) 
punched to fit any standard ring binde: 
Sizes are 8 by 10 inches, 81% by 11 inche 
and 11 by 14 inches. Prices and informa 
tion available from manufacturer. 


Typing Guide for 
Wide Papers 


A NEW improved 20-inch extension ey: 
guide for use.with the standard Rite 
Line copyholder has been added to th: 
line of products offered by Rite-Line 
Corporation, makers of the Rite-Line 
Copyholder. With this new guide, wide 
accounting forms and sheets and oth 
wide reports are supported across their 
entire width and copying facilities ar 
greatly improved when these wide forts 
are in use by typists. 
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Another New Desk 
Makes Bow 


CALLED the Administrator, a new steel 
desk being offered by the Security Steel 
gquipment Corporation has a number 
f features which may be of special in- 
terest to office executives. The new desk 
comes in five different models, and there 
a table to match. Drawers are mount- 
ed on roller bearings; pedestal faces are 
mooth; and there is knee space both at 
front and back. A handy slide is fur- 
nished for use on the top drawer in either 
pedestal for writing, posting, or refer- 
ence work. The upper right-hand drawer 
may be equipped with letter trays, while 
the lower right-hand drawer is con- 
veniently arranged for cross filing and 
may be equipped with guides and fold- 
ers, or if preferred the Tiltbaffles may 
he removed to make room for a dictating 
machine. The upper left-hand drawer is 
fitted for removable card trays. For 
secretarial work there are models with 
a typewriter pedestal, equipped for type- 
writers, affording ample knee space and 
offering a full-sized rack for stationery 
items. This feature is illustrated in the 
adjoining column. Attractive booklets 
describing this desk are free. 


New Foils Give Whiteprint 
Process More Flexibility 


THE Ozalid Corporation has announced 
two new types of foil which will enable 
short cuts confined heretofore to photog- 
raphy and other wet processes using 
negatives and requiring dark room han- 
dling to be used in the drafting room or 
print room. The clear foil strengthens 
and intensifies lines in a print made from 
a foil duplicate of an old, soiled and 
worn tracing. As many as six layers may 
be used at one time and thus produce a 
composite whiteprint incorporating the 
details of all six foil copies. The second 
new foil takes pen and pencil lines and 
provides a means of reproducing a basic 
design with changes and alterations with- 
out affecting them on the original. Such 
results are accomplished by first making 
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a foil duplicate from which can _ be 
blocked out that portion of the design 
not desired. Additions and corrections 
can be drawn in on the foil with either 
pen or pencil. 


Composing Typewriter 
For Business Printing 


A TYPEWRITER developed especially 
for use in preparing copy for reproduc- 
tion is being marketed by Ralph C. Cox- 
head Corporation. The Vari-Typer is 
equipped with three hundred styles and 
sizes of type which are available in one 
to four seconds, through the use of a 
type-change key. This machine features 
justification (right-hand margin con- 
trol), and carries an open-end paper 
carriage, making it possible to use large 
sheets without waste of time and incon- 
venience of folding or separate paste- 
ups. Uniform electric typing on this com- 
posing typewriter eliminates the varia- 
tions of impression. Instead of having 
the keys hit the paper, the paper is 
brought to the keys, so that the im- 
pression of the type never varies in 
boldness, unless it is so desired, for the 
type impression is automatically con- 
trolled for light, medium, or heavy im- 
pression. 








A Dependable 


AC STAPLING 


on Every Desk... 


assures... 
greatest Efficiency and Economy in the 
orderly handling of business papers 


ACE Model $6.00" 
PILOT Model  4.00* 
CADET Model  3.00* 


“East of Rockies 


SUPER ae PRECISION 


STAPLES 
oy PA 


ACE: PILOT CADET 


Products of ACE FASTENER CORP.—Chicago 
Sold by your Stationer 


LOST! 
BECAUSE OF 
INEFFICIENCY 


Isn't efficiency in the 
shipping room as impor- 
tant as in your production 
department? 

THE NEW POST-O-METER 


@ eliminates waste in 
postage 
speeds up weighing 
operations 
saves time and money 
and is absolutely fool- 
proof 











Just place a package on 
the platform—press the 
key—there’s only one fig- 
ure—the correct postage. 
Also may be used for 
ordinary weighings up to 
70 pounds. 
Local representative 
will leave a Post-O-Meter 
on approval — no 
obligation. Write 
today. 


There's 
the 
Postage 
Magnified - Accurate 


DETECTO-GRAM SCALES 


26 WASHINGTON ST.. BROOKLYN, N, Y 














Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit remov al or rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir. Box 320, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Chair Cushions 





INCREASE EFFICIENCY! 
The average office worker sits six to eight 
hours per day—how important to relieve dis- 
comfort and fatigue! Respirator Cushions in 
your office are the answer, 
For sale by office supply dealers everywhere. 
L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Expense Books 











CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


—) KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 




















Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 








Chairs—Posture 











STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOF “ATALOG 


STURGIS POSINEE CHAIR CO 








Adding Machines 





q . 85,000 pleased owners. 
. guarantesd. Price $3.75 delivered. Agents 
wan! . 
J.H. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. 5, Box 302, Altadena, Calif. 








Actual size 914” x 814”, 32 pp. and cover 


10¢ IN STAMPS brings MONEY-SAVING 
catalog. Made-to-order, printed and in-stock 
service, every kind. 

GENERAL ENVELOPE Co. 


100 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











Loose Leaf Binders 








NEW JOYCE 
Double-Duty Flexible Spring Post Self 


BIN 
YW. 


DERS 


and it Always opens flat 
SAVE 50%! A daily and storage binder 
in one, made to fit any size sheet or 
form. Write Department W for special 
Trial Binder offer or illustrated folder 
“Cutting Binder Costs 50%.” 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
56 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
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Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 
<(E2 Ansonia, Conn. 
a4" FILE 
: SIGNALS 
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Labels and Seals 





LABELS-STICKERS 
AND EMBOSSED SEALS 
For d isi agi: i 7 ad- 
Gant, He Adeseoe Wise 
samples and prices. 

ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. 
1916 Pine Street St. Louls, Mo. 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated 
it will be sent upon request tx 
either the company or editor: 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Check Your Expenses 
Against These Figures 


A BOOKLET containing many stati 

tics in plain, understandable form ha 
been issued by the National Cash Regis 
ter Company. This booklet, called E: 

penses, breaks down the expenses of 
doing business in thirty-two differen! 
lines, and it would pay any business man 
to check the expenses of his organizatio 
against those of his industry in general, 
as given in this book of NCR’s. There is 
also a two-page table showing “How 
Much a Salesperson Should Sell” in order 
to earn a stipulated salary at a give: 
selling cost. This table alone should }b 
very valuable to the director of sales 
people in computing their worth to the 
firm. All figures and percentages given 
in this booklet are credited to established 
authorities in the statistical field. 


Tells About Coca-Cola 
Coin Coolers 


THE interest in employee relations con 
tinues unabated in executive offices, and 
management is always eager to lear: 
some new way to keep employees satis 
fied. Now, the Mills Novelty Company 
has printed a large, sixty-two-page book, 
showing how Coca-Cola coin operated 
coolers will not only give the employees 
the “Pause That Refreshes,” but will be 
self-supporting to a company which in 
stalls them. This booklet shows in detail 
how coin coolers are made and gives 4 
history of their development, together 
with pictures of the various processes. 


Shows Wood Office 
Furniture 


ANOTHER catalog of wood office furni- 
ture and leather upholstered furniture 
has been brought to our attention. This 
one, put out by W. H. Gunlocke Chair 
Company, is very attractively produced, 
with convenient plastic binding. All i! 
lustrations are very clear, showing ¢ 
tails of each piece. This catalog shows 
complete line of wood furniture and in- 
cludes pieces which would be suitabic 
for furnishing employee lounges. 
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